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DANIEL L. HARRIS. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


| Sheets the portrait before us, we infer | ities are combined in the violin string, 
two strong peculiarities: one is in- | which being strong, as a matter of fact, 
tensity and the other fineness. These qual- | and very sensitive, is full of music. A 
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man with these qualities is full of life, 
very susceptible and excitable. 

From the form of the head, and the 
general outline of the frame, we judge 
that he resembled his mother in two 
aspects: one in the quality of the organ- 
ization which gives intensity to the feel- 
ings, and the other in intuitive perception. 
In the early history of such an organiza- 
tion, the mental life is mainly made up of 
intuition—the power to grasp the truth of 
things, without taking time to go over 
them in detail and reason out propositions. 
His first judgment of men and measures 
was generally his best, and when he had 
decided what to do, or not to do, he 
entered upon the duty with a firmness 
and vigor that gave warning to others 
to clear the track. As a boy he would 
lead in the game of marbles; when he 
became older he was one of the captains 
in the game of ball; and then a leader 
in the social party, not necessarily be- 
cause he knew more than his associates, 
but because his knowledge came to a 
focus, his whole power came to a cutting 
edge, and he would decide what to do, 
and have it half done before the average 
had gotten ready to begin, or had their 
minds made up what it was best to do; 
thus he gained victories in business, in 
politics, in administration of affairs, not 
because he was stronger than the rest, 
but because his power was quick. He 
would have made an admirable physician ; 
would have read disease, by the symp- 
toms, at a glance, and he would have 
been more successful than most men, 
He was not so 
well adapted to foster’ slow interests. 
He belonged to the spirit of the nine- 
teenth century; at the head and front 
of it. 


especially in acute cases. 


As he advanced in years, we judge 









the upper portion of the forehead became 
more massive. 





The region of the re- 
flective and philosophical faculties being 
called into requisition in the administra- 
tion of his complicated affairs, would 
promote the growth of the reasoning 
organs. 

He was remarkable for memory ; he got 
the advantage of men in controversy, 
because his memory was fact tight; he 
knew all about the case, could quote the 
history; those who knew him best ac- 
cepted his version; people supposed he 
knew more than others about matters, 
not necessarily because he was wiser, 
but he had more facts. If he had been 
a lawyer, he would have been remark- 
able for his success in selecting juries 
and addressing them, in questioning 
witnesses, and in carrying the popular 
judgment. 

This fineness of quality, this intuitive 
judgment, this centralization of thought, 
combined with his excitable constitution, 
rendered him sometimes domineering 
and bitter. His*head was broad above 
and about the ears, showing large De- 
structiveness and Combativeness. His 
firmness was strongly marked, the head 
being high at the crown; and his con- 
science was such, that when he believed 
himself to be in the right, he knew no 
other way but to push till he had 
reached the end. Compromise with him 
was not to be considered; he claimed 
that which was his right, yielded to 
others their just rights, and never com- 
promised unless it was a question of 
mixed rights, where something was to be 
given and taken, as farmers sometimes 
do when they want to straighten a line 
fence, they cut the crooks and corners 
off; but this man would not compromise 


a principle, nor a right; he might ex- 
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change, give and take, but he must feel 
that it was a fair exchange. 

He had Hope, which gave him confi- 
dence in himself and in his future; he had 
Self-esteem en »ugh to be master of him- 
self and his situation. He never hesitated 
to undertake heavy responsibilities, and 
felt the necessity of being in them him- 
self. We doubt not, he spent more time 
near the workmen who were carrying out 
his plans, than any other man who could 
be mentioned, occupying such positions 
as he did. The colonel of a regiment is 
expected to go right into the thickest of 
the fight. A general may sit on his 
horse, or in his tent, a mile away from the 
center of hottest conflict, and coolly direct 
affairs. Our subject was one who would 
manifest the character of the colonel 
to mix in the hottest of the fight rather 
than like the general to stay aloof. He 
mixed with his business, and with the 
men who did the work. He wanted to 
see, and come in contact with points 
where decision rested: consequently he 
would make money in the administration 
of his affairs, because of his personal at- 
tention, his intuitive judgment, and his 
power to rule men. He was specially 
magnetic. Men learned to fear his dis- 
pleasure, because when he thought a man 
to be in the wrong, he did not stop to 
measure his epithets; every word was 
like a scorpion against wrong or mean- 
ness. 

He was generous and friendly; those 
who did right and served him faithfully 
were not forgotten. He had strong affec- 
tion, loved ardently, and hated heartily 
that which he permitted himself to hate 
at all. 

His large Constructiveness enabled him 
to see instantly what mechanical combi- 
nations and adaptations would secure the 





best and readiest results. His energy of 
character set him upon the instant exe- 
cution of what he wanted to do; his 
Firmness, self-reliance, Self-esteem, and 
Hope led him to expect much from his 
efforts, and he had the power to inspire 
other men with energy, ambition, and 
force. For instance, he could easily get 
arelay of hands to work all night at 
some work he wished to push. He would 
get good service and faithful co-operation, 


‘then he would pay and praise his men. 


He would be likely to have as adherents 
such men as he could trust and rely upon 
in intricate and delicate commissions, and 
thus he would hold the same men for 
years and years in his interest. 

He had good Language, but it was 
more like a rifle ball than a charge of 
shot; he hit in one place and hit hard. 
When he undertook to make himself 
understood, no sensible man doubted as 
to his meaning. People who knew him 
best, who took in all his haste and hotness 
as well as his generosity and justice, liked 
him best. Those who came in contact 
with him only as opponents or delin- 
quents, might entertain feelings of bit- 
terness about him, but any man who 
worked with him in a common cause 
would not be likely to become his enemy. 

He read men like a book, decided 
questions of importance promptly, and 
persisted in their execution till the last 
nail was driven. He was often, doubtless, 
considered rash because he thought more 
rapidly and executed more earnestly his 
purposes than most men, but a longer 
view of his career gave men the idea 
that he was lucky; that he happened to 
hit it right; and they would learn to 
trust him and believe in him, though they 
might not be able to follow his plans, 
and know that everything he did was in 
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pursuance of a clear, clean-cut, rigorous 
thought and purpose. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

{We are indebted to an extended sketch 
in the Springfield Republican for the 
foundation of our biography of Mr. 
Harris, and we quote literally or condense 
from that journal without giving further 
credit.] 


Western Massachusetts, in the death 
of Daniel L. Harris lost a power for good, 
as a man of affairs; quick to see, and 
ready to resent and combat public wrong, 
even at great cost to himself. Springfield 
has no one to fill the place of him who 
has gone from us. It must be conceded 


that Mr. Harris, though he had tempera- 
mental and mental peculiarities, and mis- 
takes of method which often belong to 
men of positive convictions, he was the 
best product of our sturdy New England 
life, living, and training, beyond any man 
who is left to us, of sterling strength, 


primitive honesty and honor, and a pur- 
pose and ability to display these old- 
fashioned prejudices wherever they would 
avail to protect public interests. He did 
not live a long life; but it was a sturdy, a 
worthy, and even a great one. 

Mr. Harris was born in Providence, 
R. L, February 6, 1818, and died at 
Springfield, Mass., July 11, 1879. Young 
Harris worked in a mill to secure the 
means for self-education, attended the 
Plainfield, Conn., Academy, and then 
spent three years in the Scientific Depart- 
ment of the Wesleyan University at 
Middletown, Conn., graduating in 1838. 
He adopted the profession of civil en- 
gineering and was employed on the Nor- 
wich and Worcester Railroad; assisted 
in the early service of the Erie Railroad, 
on the Troy and Schenectady Railroad, 
and in 1843 came to Springfield to survey 
a proposed railroad to Hartford. He 
was scientific and accurate, ranking with 
the leaders of his profession. He was a 
self-made man, and the professional civil 
engineer developed into the railroad 
president, the financial and wealthy citi- 
zen, solely by the force of his own ability 





and character. In 1843 he took a part 
in the building of the Hartford Railroad 
as contractor and bridge builder, and 
made his fortune. He was elected direc- 
tor of the Connecticut River Railroad in 
1855, and, in the same year, its presi- 
dent, to succeed Chester W. Chapin. 

He was equipped for his position by a 
thorough acquaintance with the “tech- 
nique” of railroading, and brought to it 
also a mind broad enough to command 
its wider relations and complications. 
President Harris was economical, far- 
sighted, failing, when he failed, on the 
side of cautious conservatism, rather than 
on the side of speculation; but his wise 
caution has been justified by its fruits, 
and the highest service which Mr. Harris 
rendered to his business associates over 
the country, and the best monument to. 
his broad sagacity in railroading remains 
in the Eastern Railroad Association ; the 
object of which was to combine, in refer- 
ence to the adoption of patent improve- 
ments in railroading, and to guard against 
vexatious lawsuits in regard to infringe- 
ment of patents. 

He was able to meet such men as Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, and the other great 
railroad magnates, in the discussion of 

. * 

great railway questions; and though Mr. 
Harris was hot-tempered, and imperious 
in the statement of his convictions, he 
generally succeeded in carrying the strong 
men with him. In all his career asa pub- 
lic man, and citizen with political duties, 
Mr. Harris was an admirable representa- 
tive of the men who study to serve the 
people; he studied public affairs, made 
up his mind what ought to be done for 
the public good—often went in defiance of 
the suggestions of the people themselves, 
careless whether he met opposition or 
sympathy ; and, firm in the consciousaess 
that he knew better than those whom he 
would serve, in what they needed for 
their welfare. The people never know 
what such men have done for them until 
long after the strife and controversy, 
when they begin to reap the fruits of the 
superior foresight and bravery by which 
they had been reluctantly guided. 

Mr. Harris served with credit in the 
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Legislature in 1859, 63, 64, and 69; also 
as Mayor of the City of Springfield, in 
1860, ever since which time he has held 
important city offices, and been a leader 
in public affairs in Springfield. Mr. Har- 
ris was associated with the City Library, 
and president of the corporation. At the 
time of his death he gave $10,500 to the 
Library Fund. He was a liberal contrib- 
utor also to Wesleyan University, his 
alma mater, though he belonged to the 





Congregational Church. He was never 
slow to aid in any public charity, irrespect- 
ive of its sectarian character. 

His system broke down through over- 
work, and manifested itself by an affec- 
tion of the brain, which produced paraly- 
sis of that organ, and though suffering for 
months, with hope of recovery, he had a 
relapse, under which he quietly sank on 
the 11th of July last. 





PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN. 


BY NELSON SIZER. 


Bae child who is endowed with an un- 

common amount of brain and nerve, 
with a_ sensitive, delicate constitution, a 
small neck, large head, thin body, pale 
complexion, small muscles, with brilliancy 
of the eye and excitability of temperament, 
is always considered very interesting to peo- 
ple who are not as well versed in physiology 
as they ought to be. Such a child is bright 
and quick to learn its books; wise and old 
of its age; listens to the conversation of 
adult persons and understands it ; compre- 
hends what it reads, takes high rank in the 
Sunday-school and day-school, and gives 
promise of wonderful talent if not absolute 
genius. 

To one well versed in mental philosophy, 
who understands that the brain depends 
upon the body for support, and that the 
brain, like the wick of the lamp, drinks up 
the vitality and exhausts it, such a child is 
an object of painful interest and anxiety. 
The Romans had a proverb, “‘Whom the 
gods love, die young,’”’ meaning, of course, 
those endowed with eminent and precocious 
talent. 

Some fifteen vears ago I met one of these 
large-headed, precocious children. The 
boy was nine years old, and his head meas- 
ured twenty-two and one-half inches, quite 
large enough for a man weighing 162 lbs. 
I advised that the child be kept mainly from 
school and from study for a year, and then 
permitted to study but moderately ; that he 
be trained in such a way in physical exer- 
-cise as to develop, without exhausting, the 





strength ; that he take to deep breathing and 
abundant exercise in free gymnastics, that 
is to say, gymnastics without dumb-bells or 
other apparatus ; the use of the arms, shoul- 
ders, and spine in all free and generous mo- 
tions. It was advised that the child be 
kept on lean beef and mutton, with milk, 
plenty of fruit, wheat ground without sifting, 
and oatmeal; because these articles furnish 
material for muscle and brain-tissue, so that 
the brain shall not by necessity drink up all 
the phosphorus that the body requires in 
order to sustain itself. We advised that the 
child be dressed warmly at the extremities, 
so that the blood should be invited to the 
feet, and a free circulation thus promoted, 
by means of which the lower half of the sys- 
tem would be induced to grow, and conges- 
tion of the brain, lungs, and liver be avoided. 

About a year ago, this boy having attained 
the age of twenty-four, subjected his head 
to be examined, and we found that it had 
not increased at all; it was still twenty-two 
and one-half inches, but he stood five feet 
nine inches high, and weighed 155 lbs. He 
reported that all his friends congratulated 
him and themselves that, having followed 
our advice, he had been saved and built up 
into substantial manhood. 

Only three days ago a man weighing 200 
Ibs. came into the office, having a head 
measuring twenty-four and one-half inches. 
He said that fifteen years ago, when he had 
left Columbia College with high honors, in- 
tending to study for the law, he came to our 
office for an examination, expecting that we 
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would send him straight to a literary pur- 
suit, to the bar or the pulpit, but we told 
him that he needed to weigh fifty pounds 
more than he did to sustain that great brain, 
and in order to do this he must stop study- 
ing for a year at least, and advised him to 
engage in the profession of architecture and 


the business of house-building. He said | 


that this was a wonderful snub to him, but 


that he followed our advice, and his health | 
and vigor increased until he went from 150 | 


to 200 lbs.; and, with a pleasant twinkle in 
his eye, he said that he enjoyed the busi- 
ness thoroughly and had made himself in- 


bedily weight and vitality so that his great 
brain had enough to support it—that he had 
enjoyed health, and felt that he was now 
harmoniously developed. His literary cult- 
ure qualifies him to move in the best society, 
and he surrounds himself with men of in- 
tellect and polish. He believes to-day that 
if he had entered the law or the ministry, 








and devoted himself to brain-work solely, he 
would have been a wreck years ago, if he 
had not gone to the grave. 

There are, then, precocious children, pre- 
cocious young men, and not a few precocious 
girls and young women, whose lives are ren- 
dered miserable or utterly blasted because 
of their over-excitability of brain and de- 
ficient physical development. 

Any parents having boys or girls who 
are inclined to extra brain development, 


should see to it that the children have some- 


thing to do in the way of work, or amusing 


| play, which will invite nourishment to the 
dependent by its pursuit ; had increased his | 


muscles, and build up the frame and the 
vital organs. I never deliver a course of 
lectures in a place that I do not meet a num- 
ber of these large-headed, excitable, and 
sensitive children, and always entertain the 
feeling that if I can save some of them to 
the community, to their parents, and -to 
themselves, my time and labor are not 
wasted.— From the Winsted Herald. 





PHRENOLOGY IN THE NEWSPAPERS. 
A GOOD EXPLANATION. 


or that spicy and vigorous paper, the | 


New York Sun, of August 3d, there 
appeared an article describing an inter- 
view which occurred in our office a short 
time before. 

The gentlemanly representative of the 
Sun strolled into our office, a stranger, as 
many others do, to examine the recent 
specimens in our large cabinet of busts, 
skulls, and portraits, when the conversa- 
tion occurred almost verbatim as re- 
corded below. It is a wonder to us that 
any person, without taking notes at the 
time, could reproduce so accurately the 
somewhat extended explanations and il- 
lustrations, and thereby do justice to a 
subject comparatively little known in its 
technical and scientific form. It proves, 
at least, that he is well adapted to his 
business, that he has a good brain and 
uses it, not to make a sensation without 
regard to truth, but to do justice to 
himself, to his paper, and to the public. 

We copy the article as it appeared in 





the Sun, with two engravings which we 
have prepared to illustrate brain develop- 
ment : 

NOT BUMPS,*BUT DISTANCES. 


An Old Phrenologist Elucidates the 
Science of Craniology. 


A white-bearded man with bright eyes, 
an intelligent face, and cheery manners 
was opening a letter yesterday as a re- 
porter for THE SUN entered his office. 
Enclosed with the letter were two photo- 
graphs, one showing a full-face view of a 
young man, and the other showing a 
profile view. 

“You can not discover the size of all 
the bumps from photographs, can you?” 
the visitor asked. 

“We don’t look at the bumps on a 
man’s head,” the phrenologist explained. 
“We don’t care much about bumps.” 

The Professor drew the outline of a 
head on the opened envelope, and made- 
the half of an oval to represent an ear. 
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Within, the curve he made a dot. From 


the dot he drew diverging lines to all the 
upper part of the head from the eyes 
over nearly to the back of the neck. 








Fig. 1.—Brain Development, Length of Fiber, showing 
the Size of Organs. A. Medulla Oblongata, where 


the Fibers start. 3B. Spinal Cord. C. Cerebellum. 


The completed figure resembled a fan 
spread wide open. 

“ Now,” the Professor continued, “the 
ear indicates the position of the central 
base of every person’s brain. These lines 
may be supposed to pass from the base 
upward and sidewise to each of the 
organs at the surface of the brain. They 
represent the brain fibers. Bumps are 
very well in their way, and sometimes 
we find them very large and prominent ; 
but it is the length of these brain fibers 
that we try to discover. Do you see how 
far it is from the opening in the ear of 
this young man (taking up the profile 
photograph) to the upper back part of 
his head? He has large Self-esteem, yet 
there is no sharp protuberance. Firmness | 
and Approbativeness and Continuity, kin- | 
dred organs surrounding Self-esteem, are 
all tolerably developed.” 

“ But can you read character with ac- | 
curacy by means of photographs?” | 
“Why, five years ago, a man in Ohio | 
sent me photographs of his daughter and | 
of her suitor. He wrote that the young | 





man had been courting her for six months, 
that his business prospects and character 
were good, and that he gave promise of 
being an unexceptionable husband ; but 
that, nevertheless, he wanted to know 
whether their dispositions and temper- 
aments were such as would conduce to 
happiness in married life. I looked at 
their photographs and then wrote a reply. 
I informed the father that as regarded 
temperament and cergain other inherited 
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Fig. 2.—Base of Brain, showing Length of Fibers from 
the Center to the Circumference. An even head, 
with all organs of one size ; shows no bumps. 





characteristics the young people might 
properly be mated; but I also told him 
that the young man was lacking in Con- 
cientiousness, that he was selfish, tyran- 
nical, and inclined to immorality. Three 
years afterward the young woman called 
on me in New York to thank me person- 
ally for saving her from life-long unhap- 
piness. At her father’s request she had 
broken her engagement, and not long 
afterward the young man’s true character 
was made plain to all. He robbed his 
employer of a large sum of money and 
ran away in company with a woman of 
bad character. After living with him a 
few months in Canada, this woman 
quitted him because he was in the habit 
of abusing her, and she returned home, 
her face still showing marks of his 
brutality. She betrayed his whereabouts 
to the police, and the young man was 
sent to State prison for the robbery.” 

“Of what classes and ages, and of 
which sex are most of your patrons?” 

“ Of all classes, ages, and sexes. Some- 
| times a party of men will come in after 
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dinner, when they are all feeling good. 
Their object is the fun to be derived 
from listening to what is said of each 
other. I generally manage to inject a 
great deal of wholesome truth into my 
remarks on such occasions.” 

“In your ordinary examinations can 
you afford to tell offensive truths about 
a person?” 

“I always tell the absolute truth. 
There is something“about human nature 
that may strike you as very peculiar. 
The truth about a man’s character gener- 
ally pleases him. For example, if you 
should tell a man who was selfish and 
brutal that he was so careful of the rights 
of others that he often sacrificed his 
own; or if you should tell a man in whom 
Conscientiousness and Agreeableness 
were largely developed, that happen what 
might he would always get every penny 
that belonged to him, each would be dis- 
pleased, and the selfish man would be 
very angry. If, on the other hand, you 
should reverse the statements, each 
would be well pleased.” 

“But how is it when a mother comes 
to you bringing a stupid boy with evil 
propensities for examination? Suppose 
she is a good, tender-hearted, conscien- 
tious woman, will she be pleased with the 
truth about her child?” 

“This,” said the Professor, “is the sad- 
dest thing I have toexperience. Manya 
time I have seen a woman, such as you 
have described, enter my office with an 
unruly child, whose selfish propensities 
were unduly developed. I would know 
well enough that the mother interpreted 
each piece of willfulness as evidence of 
her boy’s smartness and energy. She 
could see in it only a sign that her boy 
would make his way in the world, and 
that some day he would be an honor to 
her, repaying her for all troubles and sac- 
rifices on his account. In such a case, I 
do not, of course, tell'the mother that 
her boy will be a thief or a murderer. 
I do not know that he will be. I tell her 
in plain, solemn language the tendencies 
to evil that I discover. I tell her the 
danger in which the child stands carefully 





and specifically, so that she fully c&mpre- 
hends it. I point out to her whence the 
danger comes, and how it is to be met 
and conquered; if possible, by education. 
Then I give her what hope I can, based 
on the greater or less development of the 
mental and spiritual parts of his brain. 
I show her how she can make one char- 
acteristic operate to nullify another, and 
I make her understand how very great 
modifications of the brain may be brought 
about by education. This is all I can do, 
and I can do no less.” 

“Doesn’t this often make the mother 
doubt the genuineness of Phrenology ?” 

“No. If her concern for her child 
were less, it probably would do so. Also 
when I describe characteristic after char- 
acteristic of the child she recognizes the 
truth of what I say, and fecls that I have 
a knowledge surer and more penetrating 
than hers. I have no doubt that after 
she goes home she begins to persuade 
herself that I am wrong; but what I have 
said remains with her, and, if she is a 
wise as well as an affectionate mother, it 
aids her in bringing up her child. Too 
often it is the case, however, that she has 
terrible proof in after years of the truth 
of what I told her.” 

“I suppose ydu see some remarkable 
varieties of human nature?” 

“Oh, yes. I remember, about fifteen 
years ago, a raw-looking youth came to 
have his head examined. He had very 
large Language, and large Mirthfulness ; 
but, with Ideality small, he was talkative 
and humorous, without proper taste or 
good judgment in his fun. Yet, on the 
whole, he had a pretty fair character. I ex- 
amined his head and gave him his chart.” 

“* Now, you say I am honest,’ he said. 
‘Do you believe it ?’ 

“¢ Certainly,’ I replied. 

“*Very well, I will come in to-morrow 
and pay you for this examination.’ 

“All right,’ I said, and out he marched. 
My amanuensis laughed, as much as to 
say, ‘You are caught for once ;’ but I had 
no fear. His Conscientiousness was large, 
but I didn’t rely on that so much as I did 
on his large Approbativeness. I knew 
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the prospect of gratifying his passion for 
praise would draw him back with the 
power of a six-mule team. Sure enough, | 


~ 
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back he came the next day, and paid me 
the money. Then the laugh was on my 
side.” 


A PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION FOR WHAT? 


NE of the most natural questions put 
by a person not a student of the 
science of mind, who is advised to seek 
the services of a practical phrenologist is, 
«What will be the use of a phrenological 
examinationtome?” Weshall endeavor 
to answer this important and pertinent 
query in the clearest and most convinc- 
ing manner we can command, without a 
discussion of details not directly connect- 
ed with the question. 

The interrogatory is not only advanced 
by the disbeliever in the science of 
mind, but also by those who have a slight 
acquaintance with the subject, and can- 
sent to its truth, as far as their knowl- 
edge extends. The person who asks the 
question, generally does so in perfectly 
good faith, and from a desire to have it 
disposed of satisfactorily to his own un- 
derstanding ; and the probable result of 
producing conviction in his mind is, that 
he will, at the earliest convenience, pro- 
cure that knowledge which we endeavor 
to impress upon him, and which will be 
of lasting importance. 

After having met our advice and argu- 
ment with his question, the objector 
usually goes on to say, “ Don’t you think 
I know as much or more about myself 
and what I can do, than a phrenologist 
can tell me?” and when wé assure him 
that a skillful examiner can reveal to him 
more of his own mind, and his peculiari- 
ties and abilities than he is conscious of 
possessing, he either denies the assertion, 
or makes further inquiries. 





The easiest and most obvious answer 
to the query is, that an examination will | 
inform the person of something he did | 
not know before. This summary dispo- | 
sition of it, however, is nothing more | 
than an assertion, and the inquirer de- | 
mands proof to sustain it. Of course | 
we don’t deny that every one knows a. 
good deal about himself and his dispo- 


sitions; but we do say that many of 
the estimates formed by young persons 
of their characters are extremely incor- 
rect, especially as regards their intellec- 
tual capabilities,and are oftentimes de- 
fective and erroneous as regards their self- 
ish, social, and religious feelings; for, 
until a standard of the mind, in all its as- 
pects, is known or believed in, each in- 
dividual embraces his own ideas of him- 
self as in most cases paramount to all 
others. These obliquities exist more or 
less in all minds; for it is hardly possible 
that the judgment of any one upon him- 
self can be correct except in a few par- 
ticulars. Therefore, the knowledge of 
one’s self imparted by a capable phrenol- 
ogist, not only informs one of what he 
is, but, as he possesses in his mind infor- 
mation of the highest and best developed 
proportions that constitute a model, 
he is eminently qualified to instruct the 
person examined, and to correct his er- 
roneous estimates of himself. 

A person who is sick or indisposed is 
quite conscious of it, but may not know 
what parts are affected, or to what ex- 
tent, or the best means to be adopted for 
recovery, and through this ignorance may 
aggravate his complaint; but the skillful 
physician can instruct his patient upon 
these points, and convince him of his 
mistakes. So the phrenologist is able to 
indicate the causes of mental deviations, 
such as extreme fear, bashfulness, cruelty, 
and excessive pride, with all the other 
peculiarities of an inharmonious charac- 
ter; and to point out the best means to 
attain a higher standard, which most 
right-minded people desire, but don’t 
know how to compass. 

The period of youth is the time most 
appropriate for the investigation and coun- 
sel of a practical phrenologist, for then 
the mind is least biased, and most willing 
to be led. But the importance of, and 
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the benefits which may result from, a full 
phrenological examination are not limit- 
ed by age, unless we carry our discussion 
far into the decline of life, when they 
are of least moment, unless the individ- 
ual has a good knowledge of the phi- 
losophy of mind. 

It is almost superfluous to say that 
such an examination as we speak of, 
will be of the greatest use to one who is 
well read in the principles of Phrenol- 
ogy, but we intend our remarks more 
especially for those who have not studied 
the subject, and can not, therefore, know 
its virtues. 

Although all knowledge is useful, un- 
less it leads to evil, yet that knowledge 
is of pre-eminent utility which not only 
increases our mental possessions, but at 
the same time can be put into practice 
to augment our happiness, or abridge our 
discontent. We think this position will 
be accepted as self-evident, for the ration- 
al effect and end of knowledge seems to 
be to increase the happiness and useful- 
ness of mankind. This is the knowl- 
edge which it is the glory of Phrenology 
to confer, for, like charity, “it blesses 
him that gives and him that takes.” 

The objector to a phrenological ex- 
amination for his child, urges, as an ob- 
jection, that if the child possesses natu- 
ral tendencies to particular pursuits they 
are sure to make themselves prominent, 
and he concludes that an examination 
in this case would be of no possible use. 

The objection, however, is only par- 
tially true; that is to say, if a child is 
endowed with some faculties predomi- 
nantly active, they will be likely to mani- 
fest themselves, and even surmount great 
obstacles, but the majority of children 
are not born with genius thrust upon 
them, and it is to this class that our ex- 
planations here particularly apply. All 
children are more apt at some studies 
than at others, and most children can at- 
tain a proficiency in several subjects, and 
in these, if the faculties are exercised at 
school, they will display themselves. 

But it must be remembered that there 
are many subjects which are never taught 
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at school, except in their rudiments, if at 
all. In all these cases an examination 
would reveal the fact as to how far a 
child would be capable of succeeding in 
pursuits that do not come into the ordi- 
nary curriculum of a school education. 
But even supposing the child to be led 
naturally to study at school those sub- 
jects for which it is best adapted, the 
intellect does not employ the whole of 
the brain, nor the principal part of it, but 
in this department the knowledge that 
certain powers were possessed, although 
the individual was conscious of his 
ability in these, yet a phrenological con- 
firmation of their presence would bea very 
great support, and would inspire him 
with greater confidence. Besides, if the 
child or youth has an evenly-developed 
brain in the Intellectual region, the edu- 
cation he is then receiving may be only 
partially adapted to.the circumstances 
in which he may be placed after leaving 
school, which in a great number of in- 
stances is discovered too late in life to 
be advantageous; whereas, a prior knowl- 
edge of his fitness or unfitness for cer- 
tain pursuits would have enabled him 
to choose the circumstances best adapted 
to his capacities. This knowledge might 
thus be of inestimgble value in the saving 
of time, means, and comfort, and often 
of reputation. So that a full phrenolog- 
ical examination would give definite 
information concerning the intellectual 
abilities, and what is of quite as much, 
or even more importance, it would also 
enlighten the individual, and his parents 
and teachers upon his moral, religious, 
and selfish feelings, capabilities, and idi- 
osyncrasies; and teach him and them 
how to pursue the best methods for the 
reformation or correction of improper 
tendencies of the mind and character. 

It can hardly be insisted upon too 
strenuously that childhood is the most 
appropriate time for the services of a 
practical phrenologist. Indeed the bene- 
fits that may accrue from his knowledge, 
imparted then, may be _ incalculable; 
whereas the later in life his services are se- 
cured the less may be their practical utility. 
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Concisely expressed, a phrenological ex- | 
amination (and we include in this the con- 
stitutional organization and its powers) 
would teach the youth in detail, and 
with great precision, his qualifications for 
the important duties of life, as an intel- 
lectual, social, religious, and physical 
being. And this knowledge will vastly 
supersede that possessed by a young 
person of himself, which at the best is 
fragmentary and partial, and very much 
of it is always erroneous; for all are blind 





to some of their own faults, and gener- 
ally deaf to the monitions of particular | 
virtuous emotions. 

We shall now leave the period of | 


school-days, and try to show the impor- | 


tance of a phrenological examination to 
those of maturer age. 

Whoever has come in contact with 
many young people—young men especial- 
ly—knows how often they are perplex- 
ed in selecting a profession, and how 
often after making their choice, and 
spending some time in it, they complain 
of their dislike, if not incapacity for it. 
Many mistakes are made in following a 
pursuit for life, because youths are fre- | 
quently urged to it by the wish of their 
parents, and in numerous other cases 
the principal cause of selecting a pursuit, 
is the expectation of enormous gains, 
and the hope to amass wealth. 

The application of a phrenological ex- | 
amination at this period of life would | 
enable the individual to choose that pro- 
fession for which he has been best adapt- 
ed by his innate capabilities. The object- 





or can not reasonably use the argument, 
as stated previously, that the natural ca- | 
pacities will be sufficient to direct the | 
person into the proper sphere; for it is a 
notorious fact that in multitudes of cases, 
interest, inclinations, and influence are a | 
fertile source of almost irreparable mis- | 
takes. 

At this important and critical period, | 
the practical application of a phrenological | 
analysis of the character can not be over- | 
estimated, for it would supply definite in- | 
formation for indefinite, and put into the 
hands of the individual a chart by which 


he might avoid many serious errors, which, 
under other circumstances, would be in- 
evitable, and, perhaps, amount to a total 
shipwreck. 

Lastly, having endeavored, upon ra- 
tional grounds, to show the importance 
and advisability of a phrenological ex- 
amination to children, and youth, when 
such knowledge of themselves is calcula- 
ted to be of inestimable value, we shall 
conclude in more general terms, indicat- 
ing the applicability of such a knowl- 
edge to every period of life. 

We must candidly confess to the in- 


herent difficulty of proving our position, 


owing to the fact that the unprofessional 
reader is unacquainted with the language 
of Phrenology, and the subject itself. So 
that what is most obvious to one with a 
slight knowledge of the question, especial- 
ly if possessed of a delineation of his own 
faculties, becomes, under the circum- 
stances indicated, a reversed picture. If 
it would strengthen the argument, testi- 
mony in volumes might be adduced in its 
behalf, but the fact is, no argument is so 
satisfactory as a thorough phrenological 
examination itself. I know many persons 


| who have availed themselves of the skill 


of the practical phrenologist, and I never 
knew one who regretted it, but, on the 
contrary, they were not only delighted 
with the accuracy of his information, but 
were surprised at its comprehensiveness, 
as it made them intelligently realize many 
truths about themselves which, previous- 
ly, were dark and perplexing. 

In some respects the person possessing 
the mental portrait we speak of, is in a 
similar condition to that of a mariner, who 
has maps and charts of the course he in- 
tends to sail foradistant haven, and who 


| possesses also a vast fund of information 


on navigation, astrology, and meteorol- 
ogy, by the aid of which, with a good ship 
and compass, and all the other necessary 
appliances, he is enabled to proceed with 
every reasonable assurance of safety ; now 
avoiding adverse currents and treacherous. 
reefs, and then proceeding cautiously in 
obscuring fogs and tempestuous weather 
—never neglecting the sun, the north 
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star, the sounding line, and the compass— 
and eventually reaching his destination. 
So likewise a phrenological examination 
will be found to be a map and chart of 
the individual, laid down upon the safest 
principles of projection, and dealing with 
the world of mind in both hemispheres. 
It really is a compass indicating in every 
position some quarter of the mental 
heavens, for it points to every degree of 





the mind most minutely. It is not limited 
to any situation of life, but it embraces 
every faculty in the animal, moral, in- 
tellectual, and religious departments of 
the mind, and is the surest index we can 
possess to accomplish the purposes for 
which our natural endowments qualify 
us, as interpreters of, and co-operators 
with, the natural laws established by the 
Creator. THOMAS TURNER. 
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Interesting correspondence between 
M. Charles Lucas, Member of the Insti- 
tute of France, and Dr. E. C. Wines, 
Honorary President of the Prison Con- 
gress of Stockholm. 


II. LETTER OF DR. WINES. 


IRVINGTON-ON-HupDsON, N. Y., 
May 31, 1879. 


My DEAR Mr. CHARLES LUCAS: 


A= thanks for your kind 
and cordial letter of the 14th instant. 
Is it not curious that two persons, at the 
distance of three thousand miles apart, 
separated by the wide-rolling ocean, and 
without a word of consultation or even 
inter-communication, should propose, 
each to himself, a work, to a certain ex- 
tent, of the same sort, and on the same 
general subject ? 

Well, I will answer my own question, 
and answer it in the negative: it is 
neither curious nor strange! There isa 
general progress of humanity, of such 
a character, and so potent in evoking 
thought and invention, that it is no 
longer a rare, but common fact, that dif- 
ferent persons in the same and even in 
different countries, working quite inde- 
pendently of each other, discover the 
same things—the same secrets of nature, 
or the same truths in the realm of mind 
and morals. Who is ignorant of the con- 
troversy whether Newton or Leibnitz 
discovered the differential calculus? No 
doubt the discovery was made by both 
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those great men about the same time; it 
was a discovery born of the spirit and 
progress of the age. 

We speak of men who advance their 
age, and impress their individual charac- 
ter on their generation. This is true in 
a certain sense and to a certain degree. 
Yet it is rather a popular than a scientific 
mode of speaking. The persons so de- 
scribed are but men, who have best com- 
prehended and best expressed the domi- 
nant idea of their times. They have but 
brought to light and made manifest what 
their age carried in its bosom. They 
have concentrated, so to speak, in the 
burning-glass of their genius, some rays 
of truth which, previously dispersed 
through the world, had not yet been 
able to kindle it into a blaze. The whole 
world knows that Pascal discovered 
geometry as really as Euclid. True, 
these men were not contemporaries, and 
therefore the example is not exactly in 
point. But it is good to this extent: it 
shows that different minds, by their own 
independent action, may reach the same 
truths. So some of the most important 
principles of convict treatment have had 
discoverers in different countries and 
continents, working without knowledge 
of each other’s labors. It would be easy 
to cite cases, but that would occupy both 
time and space unnecessarily, for ex- 
amples will rise, unbidden, to every one 
familiar with the subject. In all an- 
tiquity I know of but one suggestion even 
looking toward the reformation of crim- 
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inals. It was from Plato, the thinker 
for all times; probably only a passing 
thought in his own great and noble in- 
tellect, without so much as stirring a 
ripple on the dead sea of human sym- 
pathy and effort in that direction. The 
world was not ripe for such an idea, and 
still less for the action required to give 
it effect. It was a proposition impossible 
to be realized, or even to be grasped, in 
the then condition of humanity. 

Allow me to express to you the ex- 
treme gratification afforded by the assur- 
ance conveyed in your letter, that you 
propose an immediate revision, readjust- 
ment, and republication of your two 
great works, each in three volumes, pub- 
lished respectively in the years 1828 and 
1836. It shows a wonderful courage on 
your part to begin such a labor on the 
verge, I think, of eighty, if indeed you 
have not already passed that limit. Fer- 


vently do I join my prayers to yours that 
it may please the good Lord to spare 
your life to complete this great under- 


taking. That the first of these works— 
The Penitentiary System of Europe and 
America—should need a reconstruction, 
after the lapse of fifty years, is by no 
means strange. But that the second— 
The Theory of Imprisonment—a work in 
the truest and highest sense monumental, 
should need material modifications, is, to 
my mind, not so clear. On the contrary, 
it seems to me that, since the appear- 
ance of this last-named work, France has 
not had, nor has it to-day, much to seek 
for in the way of light on the question of 
imprisonment. 

In what you say of the comparative 
progress in penitentiary reform, both 
theoretical and practical, made severally 
by Europe and the United States, I am 
sorry to be compelled to agree with you. 
There is, unhappily for America, no ques- 
tion on this point. Yet I maintain stoutly, 
that there is no country in the world 
where prison reform ought to advance 
at a more rapid pace than in the United 
States, considering the nature of her in- 
stitutions, the energy of her people, and 
the ready hospitality given by her to all 





useful innovations—such, I mean, as may 
really claim the character of reforms. 
Why, then, has she been outstripped in 
this race by the Eastern world, which is 
so much less pliant and receptive, so 
much more wedded to the old and the 
traditional? The solution is not far to 
seek. The most formidable obstacle to 
prison reform in this country is one quite 
unknown to the experience of Europe: I 
refer to that pestilent political influence 
which dominates the penitentiary admin- 
istration of all, or nearly all, the States of 
the Union. From this come incessant 
changes in the Zersonnel of the prison, 
and thence an instability and fickleness. 
of convict treatment, which is fatal to 
progress, and makes real and, above all, 
permanent penitentiary reform well-nigh 
an impossibility. But there is, on this 
point, in almost all the States, a healthy, 
though gradual, and therefore safer 
growth of public opinion in the right 
direction; a fact which is made abun- 
dantly evident in my chapters on the in- 
dividual States of the American Union. 
Pennsylvania has never been much 
troubled with politics as a controlling 
power in her prisons. New York has of 
late made a notable advance in this re- 
gard. So have a few other States in a 
less degree. But California, that sits 
like a queen on the shores of the Pacific, 
has, herein, taken the lead of all her 
sister States. She has inserted an article 
in her newly-framed constitution which 
removes her prison administration from 
the political arena, and makes 1t perma- 
nent in the hands of competent officials. 
The tenure of office is during good be- 
havior; that is, practically, for life. 
When this malign influence shall have 
been eliminated in all the States, as it 
ultimately will be by the force of public 
opinion, prison reform will, I am sure, 
advance in America with a rapidity and 
solidity thus far unknown in any other 
part of the world. : 

I was about to dissent from the next 
proposition in your letter, to the effect 
that the sole theory of imprisonment is 
that issued by you in France, in 1836. & 
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was going to contest that claim, by re- 
calling the Code of Prison Discipline and 
Reform, with its explanatory introduc- 
tion, published some ten years before 
yours by my countryman, Edward Living- 
ston. But, on a closer inspection of 
your manuscript, I saw that the remark 
applied only to Europe, and that America 
was not comprehended by it. Neverthe- 
less, since Mr. Livingston’s name has 
thus been incidentally brought up, allow 
me a word or two on that eminent man 
and his immortal work. You, my dear 
sir, of all men, would be the last to 
detract from the supremacy of Living- 
ston’s genius or writings; for have you 
not embalmed both in your incomparable 
preface to the edition of his works, pub- 
lished in Paris in 1872? A half century 
ago, as you may remember, it was quite 
the fashion in Europe to decry America 
as in a condition of rapid intellectual 
decadence ; a feeling that was crystallized 
in the stereotyped interrogatory which 


became a proverb in England, “Who 


reads an American book?” When that 
feeling was at its height, a European 
friend of this country, on hearing America 
reproached with this mental deteriora- 
tion, defended her by pointing to two 
then recent issues from the American 
press—the work of Livingston on prison 
reform, and the proclamation of General 
Jackson, then President of the Union, 
on South Carolina’s nullification of the 
national laws—not knowing that both 
were emanations from the same pen, 
propelled by the genius of the great 
American jurist and codifier! Your 
theory of imprisonment is broader and 
has more of a practical character than 
Livingston’s code of prison discipline 
and reform: for Livingston was purely a 
thinker; you are a doer, as well as 
thinker. Livingston was a man of ideas; 
you are a man of action, as well as 
thought. Livingston theorized ; your ré/e 
has been to apply, at the same time that 
you made theories. Still, Livingston’s 
system, with some omissions, was sub- 
stantially complete; and it was the first 
complete system of prison discipline ever 


formulated. What he himself says of it 
is as true as it is beautiful: “The reca- 
pitulation of the several institutions em- 
braced by the code of reform and prison 
discipline,” he says, “has been made to 
show their close connection, and that 
each part is necessary to carry into effect 
the great object of the system, that an 
omission of any one woul/, in a great 
measure, defeat the good effect that 
might be expected from the others. If 
we mean to guard the community from 
the inroads of crime, every avenue must 
be defended. A besieged city, fortified 
on one side, leaving the others open to 
hostile attacks, would be a just image of 
a country in which laws are made to 
eradicate offenses by punishments only, 
while they invite them by neglect of 
education, by toleration of mendicity, 
idleness, vagrancy, and the corrupting 
associations of the accused before trial, 
as well as after conviction. Yet such is 
the lamentable state of criminal juris- 
prudence, that all nations are more or 
less in this state. Here great severity is 
used to punish offenses, but no means 
are provided to prevent them; their mild 
punishments and a reformatory discipline 
are applied after judgment; but severe 
imprisonment and contaminating asso- 
ciations are indiscriminately inflicted on 
the innocent and the guilty before trial. 
Between some States the contest seems 
to be, which shall raise the greatest 
revenue from the labor of the convicts; 
| in others, the object is to degrade and 
| make them feel their misery. Nowhere 
| has a system been established consisting 
|of a connected series of institutions, 
| founded on the same principles and 
| directed to the same end; nowhere is 
|criminal jurisprudence treated as a 
| science. What goes by that name con- 
| sists of a collection of dissimilar, un- 
connected, sometimes conflicting expe- 
dients to punish different offenses as 
they happen to prevail; of experiments, 
directed by no principle, to try the effect 
of different penalties ; of permanent laws 
to repress temporary evils; of discretion- 
ary power, sometimes with the blindest 
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confidence vested in the judge and at 
others with the most criminal negligence 
given to an officer of executive justice. 
All these and other incongruities would 
cease, were the lawgiver to form correct 
principles; announce them for his own 
guidance and that of his successors; and, 
with them constantly before his eyes, 
arrange his system of criminal jurispru- 
dence into its natural divisions, by pro- 
viding for the poor, employing the idle, 
educating the ignorant, defining offenses 
and designating their punishment, regu- 
lating the mode of procedure for pre- 
venting crimes, and prosecuting offend- 
ers,and giving precise rules for the 
government and discipline of prisoners.” 
The aim of all this would be, that in- 
struction-might be promoted; idleness 
prevented; vice repressed; vagrancy 
abated ; crimes diminished ; and the sum 
of human happiness increased. 

The fame of Edward Livingston is 
cherished BY America as one of her 
richest treasures, her most precious jew- 
cls. She feels that penitentiary science 
owes an inextinguishable debt of grati- 
tude to this great expounder, discoverer 
he might almost be called, of the humane 
principles which have since been every- 
where accepted as their true and best 
guide by reformers of criminal jurispru- 
dence and prison administration. Mr. 
Livingston, by his genius and moral 
elevation, anticipated by half a century 
the ideas which are now beginning, 
thanks largely to your own wise and per- 
sistent labors, to assert their force with 
some degree of energy, in a practical 
application to prison organization and 
prison discipline. The work of this great 
American is a monument of broad learn- 
ing, profound thinking, lofty sentiment, 
and practical wisdom; an honor to the 
country of which he was so distinguished 
a citizen, and to humanity itself, to which 
he furnished so noble an example. 

In his historical notice, prefixed to the 
French edition of Livingston’s work, M. 
Mignet has referred to the destruction 
by fire of the original manuscript. His 
statement is in part defective and in part 





erroneous. Even the account of this 
calamity by Mr. Hunt, the American 
biographer of Livingston, is meagre and 
without details. I venture, therefore, to 
give you the recital, as I received it from 
the lips of the late Mrs. Barton, daughter 
of the illustrious jurist. Mr. Livingston, 
with his wife and his daughter, then just 
approaching womanhood, were guests at 
the Astor House, New York. He had 
worked late that night, giving the last 
touches to his book. Having completed 
this task, he returned, after midnight, to 
the apartments of his wife and daughter, 
and announced that ail was done, and 
the manuscript would be placed in the 
hands of the printer early on the morrow. 
All hearts were filled with gladness, and 
warm congratulations were interchanged. 
They retired, but had scarcely fallen 
asleep, when they were aroused by the cry 
of fire in the corridors of the hotel. 
Remarking that he feared that his manu- 
script might be burned up, Mr. Livingston 
hastened to the room where he had left 
the work (original draft and engrossed 
copy), only to find that all had been con- 
sumed by the flames, to the last word 
and letter. He returned to wife and 
daughter with the sad tale. Both ladies 
were filled with anguish, and wept bit- 
terly. Mr. Livingston embraced them 
tenderly, soothing their grief and drying 
their tears with the remark, made in all 
the brightness and gentleness of his 
nature, “ You will see it rise again, like 
the phoenix from her ashes.” The next 
morning he arose quietly at an early hour, 
went to a stationer’s shop, purchased the 
necessary materials, and set himself to the 
task of reproducing, “with improve- 
ments,” his burnt essay. When Mrs. 
Livingston and daughter arose, he had 
already made a fair start in the work. 
He justified to them this early beginning 
by saying that if he postponed a com- 
mencement, he feared that he would never 
have the courage to begin at all. Well does 
M. Mignet remark on this wonderful dis- 
play of energy. Faint hearts regret; strong 
wills rebuild.” [Les ames faibles regrettent, 
les volontés vigoureuses réparent). 
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As regards precedence among European 
nations touching the matter of theories 
of imprisonment, I will not enter the 
lists. Belgium seems to have yielded 
the point at the mouth of her representa- 
tive man, by the extract which you offer 
from the speech of M. Stevens at the 
meeting of the 5th June, 1878, of the 
general prison society of France; a 
speech which, as you notice, I had myself 
the pleasure to hear. I do not know 
what response Sweden might put in on 
behalf of her royal philosopher and 
prison reformer, King Oscar I. England 
would, perhaps, have something to say 
on the Maconochie-Crofton plan, by 
way of protest and counter-claim. But 
I will leave those countries to speak for 
themselves. At all events, when you read 
the historical intrédduction prefixed to 
my “State of Prisons,” I think you will 
admit that I have done justice to France 
as respects her studies and her efforts in 
this field of social science and reform. 

T am in entire accord with you in what 
you say of those excessive agglomera- 
tions of convicts, which are the disgrace 
and the bane of so many prisons in so 
many lands. This abuse is kept up on 
the plea of economy. When will nations 
learn that there are economies which are 
immensely costly; nay, more, and worse, 
economies which cost souls as well as 
money? But this abuse will come to an 
end—must come to an end—or the 
work of prison reform will never be com- 
pleted. Five hundred in one prison is 
the highest maximum -that can be toler- 
ated ; and three hundred would be better. 

Your speech, pronounced at the organ- 


ization of the National Prison Society of | 


France, as the veteran in this work, and 
that of Mr. Dufaure, as president of the 
society of the first stated meeting, I had 
already read before you called my atten- 
tion to them—read them more than 
once—with equal interest, instruction, 
and delight. They are incisive, eloquent, 
and ringing, in the highest degree. Of M. 
Dufaure’s, as of all his oratorical efforts, 
it may be said that it is so exact in ex- 
pression, and so perfect in construction, 





that if there had been one word more, it 
would have been too much; if one word 
less, too little. 

What you say of the ill effect that 
would ensue, if public opinion should 
come to look upon us as competitors, 
rivals, in the two works which we have 
severally in hand, is no doubt just and 
true. But since we are #of competitors 
and only earnest and loving co-workers 
in the same great cause, I do not believe 
there is danger that public opinion will 
make that mistake. 

You have with perfect exactness stated 
our relative position as authors, in these 
essays, by saying that we have “identity 
of aim, without identity of plan.” My 
work will be essentially descriptive, and 
only incidentally and to a very limited 
degree, historical, except so far as the in- 
troduction is concerned. Yours will be 


essentially historical, and your descrip- 
tions will come in only as incidental to 
the history. Mine will be a study of the 
present; yours a study of the past, with 
occasional incursions, so to speak, into 
each other’s domain. 

Yours, with sincerest respect and friend- 
ship, E. C. WINES. 


ACCORDING {0 Sir William Gull, Queen 
Victoria’s physician, and of course emi- 
nent in his profession, it is better, in case 
of fatigue from overwork, to eat raisins 
than resort to alcohol. In his testimony 
before the Lord’s Commission in London, 


| a few months ago, he affirmed “that in- 


stead of flying to alcohol, as many people 
do when exhausted, they might very well 
drink water, or they might very well take 
food; and they would be very much bet- 
ter without the alcohol.” e added, as 
to the form of food he himself resorts to, 
“in case of fatigue from overwork, I 
would say that if I am thus fatigued, my 
food is very simple; J eat the raisins 
instead of taking the wine. For thirty 
years I have had large experience in this 
practice. I have recommended it to my 
personal friends. It is a limited experi- 
ence, but I believe it is very good and 
true experience.” This is valuable testi- 
mony, wé know of none better from 
medical source, and we commend it to 
the thoughtful consideration of all those 
who are in the habit of resorting to “a 
little wine for thy stomach’s sake, and 
thine often infirmities.” 
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THE UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


[AN oration delivered at the annual 
entertainment of the Ciceronian Literary 
wong he Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio, March 21, 1879, by L. D. ROGERS.] 


AS we look around us what a variety 

of mental manifestations we behold ! 
In one the love of glory is the dominant 
feeling; another is deaf to the voice of 
censure, and callous to applause. The 
soul of one melts with softest pity at a 
tale of woe; while the eye of another 
never sheds a sympathetic tear.. One 
spends his life in the eager pursuit of 
wealth, which he stops not to enjoy; 
while another scatters in wasteful prodi- 
gality the substance of his sires, and 
perishes in want from a mere incapacity 
to retain. One vast intellect like New- 
ton’s, fathoms the profundities of science ; 
while the mind of another can scarcely 
grope its way through the daily occur- 
rences of life. The towering imagina- 
tion of a Shakespeare or a Milton soars 
beyond the boundaries of sublunary space; 
while the sterile fancy of a clown sees 
no beauty in the heavens, and love- 
liness on the earth. The mind of one, 
the embodiment of Christian virtues, rises 
into the ethereal realms of the pure, the 
good, and the true; while that of an- 
other, the very opposite, descends into 
the debasing channels of vice, wicked- 
ness, and crime. 

In view of these and many other pecu- 
liarities of mind and heart, some inter- 
esting and important questions arise. 
What is the source of this wide diversity 
of mental characteristics ? is a question of 
deep interest to the scientist, as well as 
the Christian philanthropist. No great 
part of this diversity can be attributed to 
education and external influences alone. 
For education, under the most trying 
circumstances, could never transform a 
mediocre into a Newton, a Franklin, or 
an Edison; and all the religious influ- 
ence in Christendom could never make a 
Nero, a Bunyan, or a Howard. This di- 
versity is of profounder origin, and, until 
that origin is fully determined and gener- 





ally understood, the influence of educa- 
tion and religion must be limited, and 
all efforts of humanity to rise to a higher 
moral and intellectual plane must be for 
the most part unsuccessful. 

To know the moral and intellectual pe- 
culiarities and tendencies of persons be- 
fore becoming the victim of their pas- 
sions and incapacity, must be inestimable 
knowledge to every intelligent being. 

How much value is it to you, business 
man, to know whom to trust, and whom 
not to trust? How much does it add to 
your success, physician, to always know 
the mental peculiarities of your patients ? 
How much more easily can you carry 
your point, lawyer, if you know just what 
to appeal to in each juror to win him to 
your side of the case ? How much, minis- 
ter of the Gospel, does it augment your 
power, and extend your influence for good, 
to know the most accessible avenues to 
the hearts of your hearers? How much 
happiness would it be to you, fond parent, 
to know the peculiarities and special ten- 
dencies of the mind of your darling off- 
spring, that you might be able to check 
the evil tendencies, and cherish the good 
before they become permanent and fixed 
in their natures? How much, educator, 
would it add to your power to instruct, to 
know the moral and mental peculiarities 
of your pupils? How much importance 
is it to you, young lady, to know the dis- 
position of him who seeks your heart 
and hand? Howmuch will it affect your 
success, young man, just entering upon 
the active duties of life, to see yourself 
as others see you; to know your strong 
points and your weak ones; to know in 
what pursuits you will succeed, and in 
what others you will fail ? 

No one will deny that such knowledge 
is essential to the successful leader of 
men in any sphere of life, and that it is 
of the highest importance alike to the 
business man, the physician, the lawyer, 
the clergyman, and the educator. 

The next question that naturally arises 
is, where can such knowledge be found? 
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Search the curriculum of every institu- 
tion of learning throughout the land, from 
the lowest grade to the highest, and you 
find it not. Scan the field of ancient and 
modern philosophy. Search the philos- 
ophies of Locke and of Hume, of Reid, of 
Stewart, of Brown, and of a host of others, 
and you search in vain. Read the pages 
of Shakespeare, of Addison, of Scott, and 
of Dickens; you may, indeed, find there 
the lineaments of mind traced with per- 
fect tact and exhibited with matchless 
beauty and effect. You may, also, find 
correct and striking pictures of good men, 
and of bad men, but they do not enable 
us to discover, previously to experience, 
whether any particular individual belongs 
to the one class or the other—a matter 
of extreme importance—because, in the 
course of gaining experience, we encoun- 
ter the risk of suffering the greatest ca- 
lamities. In short, poets and novelists 
describe men as they do the weather. In 


their pages they make the storm rage 
with terrific energy, or the sun shine with 


the softest radiance. But they do not 
enable us to discover whether to-morrow 
the elements will war, or the zephyrs 
play. And, without this power, we can 
not put to sea with the certainty of favor- 
ing gales, or remain in port without 
the risk of losing winds that would have 
wafted us to the wished-for shore. 

There is, however, one system of 
mental philosophy which claims to fur- 
nish this most desirable knowledge, one 
which has been almost universally mis- 
interpreted, and likewise almost univers- 
ally ridiculed—that one founded by Dr. 
Gall, known as Phrenology. 

But the criterion by which to judge of 
the merits of any system of philosophy 
is not its popularity or unpopularity. 
This is evident in the history of every 
great discovery. The earth revolved 
upon its axis as surely in the days of 
Galileo as it does now, but for advocat- 
ing such a theory Galileo was charged 
with promulgating heretical and unphilo- 
sophical ideas, and was condemned by a 
council of cardinals. The only way, 
therefore, to arrive at a correct view of 





any system of philosophy, is carefully to 
ascertain its claims, and impartially com- 
pare them in the light of admitted truths, 
regardless of popular opinion. 

Phrenology is a system of mental phi- 
losophy founded upon the structure of the 
brain. It claims to unfold the relations 
of the mind to its physical instrumentali- 
ties; to reveal the disposition of natu- 
ral talents, and special tendencies of 
mind from the form, quality, and size of 
the brain. 

The metaphysicians have rejected 
Phrenology upon the erroneous ground 
that it materializes mind; while, on the 
other hand, the physiologists have not ac- 
cepted it because they are unable, with 
their present knowledge of the functions 
of the brain, to prove or disprove it, ab- 
solutely, from a purely physiological 
stand-point. 

But another decade, however, fraught 
with as many discoveries in mental physi- 
ology as the one just past; a few more 
experiments of the electric excitability 
of the brain ; and a few more discoveries 
like that of aphasia, must compel the 
most obstinate opponents to accept it, as 
a true and established science. 

But let it be remembered that Phre- 
nology does not* owe its origin to physi- 
ology, but was discovered by the observa- 
tion of the correspondence of certain de- 
velopments of the brain with certain 
mental manifestations. By this method 
of observation and deduction, the sci- 
ences of botany, of chemistry, of geology, 
and of astronomy have been evolved. 
“Phrenology, then,” as Silliman says, 
“stands exactly like the other sciences 
of observation, upon the bases of phenom- 
ena, and their observed correspondence 
with a theory which is deduced from 
them.” 

If, therefore, Phrenology be true, as we 
think we have good reasons to believe it 
to be, it must, eventually, take its rank 
as the science of sciences, and the philos- 
ophy of philosophies — as a science 
which, not only, furnishes the correct 
physiology of the brain, but embraces 
the entire ground of mental and moral 
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philosophy, and forms the basis of edu- 
cation, legislation, and jurisprudence—a 
science pregnant with more important 
influences than all the revelations of 
Galileo, Harvey, or Newton; unfolding 
‘as it does the secret springs of thought 
and revealing man’s mixed moral and 
intellectual nature, enabling us, as it 
were, to throw our own and external nat- 
ure into one mighty syllogism, and educe 
human duty, human rights, and human 
destiny. 


GERMAN TYPE OF HEAD. 
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If Phrenology be true, then justly 
does the eighth edition of the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica state that to it must be 
conceded the grand merit of having en- 
forced the inductive method of in- 
quiry into mental philosophy, and thus 
laid the permanent foundation of a true 
mental science; and correct, then, were 
the views of Horace Mann, when he'said 
that he looked upon Phrenology as the 
guide to philosophy and the handmaid 
to Christianity. 


—_———_ + > 


GERMAN TYPE OF HEAD. 


iy is a principle in Phrenology that 
the size of the head, other condi- 
tions being equal, is a measure of mental 
power. And it is also a principle that 
the size of different parts of the 
brain indicate the strength of certain 
characteristics of the mind. The Ger- 
man type of head is round, showing a 
large amount of brain in the basilar re- 
gion, and middle section of the head, 
above and about the ears. This form 
is noticeable from Luther down to 
Bismarck. And when this form of head 
is combined with strong intellectual 
faculties, it gives indomitable power over 
the empire of mind, and the ability to 
conquer opposition, and sway the destiny 
of nations. Especially does this form of 
head give precedence to the possessor 
wher contending forces meet on the 
field of battle ; and England to-day looks 
with well-guarded suspicion, if not with 
fear, upon the military power of Germany. 
This form of head also leads to a love of 
witnessing deeds of violence, and when 
unduly excited, gives an inclination to 
destroy life. Dr. Gall mentions the case 
of a clergyman, a native and resident of 
Germany, who was so fond of public ex- 
ecutions, that he on one occasion walked 
twenty-five miles to see a man hanged. 
The round head gives great breadth 
between the ears, indicating a large de- 
velopment of the organ of Destructive- 
ness; and when this faculty is unduly 
excited, or morbidly active, it leads to 
murder and suicide. Two cases of this 





kind have occurred in the county of 
Hampden, State of Massachusetts. The’ 
first one occurred in Westfield, in De- 
cember, 1857, when a German, named 
Stoub, killed his wife and two children 
by cutting their throats, and then com- 
mitted suicide by drowning. This oc- 
curred in the hard times of that period, 
and Stoub was out of employment, being 
a cigar-maker, and fearing poverty, com- 
mitted the crimes of murder and suicide ; 
caused, doubtless, by a diseased state 
of Destructiveness, producing partial 
insanity. Another case, of recent occur- 
rence, is that of Kemmler, who killed his 
two children in Holyoke, delivered him- 
self up to the authorities, and is now in 
the Springfield jail, awaiting his trial for 
murder. We have examined the heads 
of these murderers, and both indicated a 
large development of Destructiveness. 
Both, we think, were partially insane, 
and having this form of head, their im- 
pulse led them to commit the tragical 
deeds above alluded to. 
P. L. BUELL. 
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THE PRICE OF BRAINS.—Judge Com- 
stock, of Syracuse, who was counsel in 
the famous Vanderbilt will case, charged 
$50,000 for his services, dnd Mr. William 
H. Vanderbilt promptly sent a check for 
that amount. Henry L. Clinton, who 
was attorney in the case, sent in his bill 
for $250,000, and Mr. Vanderbilt declined 
to pay such an extravagant amount. 
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BREAKING A CHILD’S WILL. 


“6 I HEARD much in my childhood 

about the importance of ‘ breaking 
achild’s will.’ The human will was regard- 
ed as something essentially bad in itself, 
and therefore to be broken down and sub- 
dued, as a colt is broken to the harness, 
before the work of culture and of building 
up by education could fairly be com- 
menced. This, also, is the view and prac- 
tice of many teachers. They enter the 
school-room rod in hand, and break down 
the obstinate will before commencing to 
educate. Asateacher myself I acted upon 
this theory for many years, but gradually 
discovered that the rod was not the most 
efficient agent in school government. 
The most forcible suggestion I ever re- 
ceived upon this subject, however, was 
from a father who remarked, concerning 
the training of his son, that his first care 
was to cultivate and maintain in the boy 
a strong will, Knowing the boy as I did, 
I felt an interest in watching his future 
development under such atheory. He 
had inherited a very strong will, which 
he sometimes manifested in a disagreeable 
way ; but the father, while governing him 
sternly in matters of great importance, 
was careful to do it in such a manner as 
to strengthen rather than crush out his 
obstinate temper. At the same time his 
physical health received the greatest at- 
tention. He was educated at home in 
order that there might be time enough 
for recreation, and the whole summer 
was spent at the sea-side or in the coun- 
try. There was thus produced one of 
the strongest, ruddiest, most enterpris- 
ing, and most obstinate boys ever raised 
in a great city. Finally, at the age of 
thirteen, this little Hercules was sent for 
the first time to school—to a public 
school, where there was no favoritism or 
indulgence of -childish obstinacy. I 
watched the result with interest. Such 
a boy would not cease to be obstinate; 
but to what good or bad use would his 
obstinacy”be turned? Would he prove 
the leader in mischief, or in scholarship, 
for a leader of some sort he must be. 





Proud, ambitious, plucky, and obstinate, 
what would he be or do in the school- 
room? Ican answer this question. He 
threw himself into the work with all the 
cnergy and obstinacy that had character- 
ized him in his sports, and took and 
maintained the front rank in a class of 
fifty, passing at each examination to a 
higher grade. His unconquered nature 
could not submit to take a second rank, 
and so he bravely stepped to the front 
and maintained himself there, and this 
not only in scholarship, but in deport- 
ment. He was never tardy, never absent, 
and always at or near the head of every 
class. This is but a single example, it is 
true, and from it no general conclusion 
can be drawn; but it has served to 
strengthen my own faith in the sterner 
elements of human nature, and to make 
me respect even the obstinacy of unde- 
veloped childhood. It is not badness, it 
is the zvon in the blood that is needed to 
give consistency and durability to the 
whole constitution. Alas, for that nat- 
ure from which the iron has been elimi- 
nated! Let us have rather the obstinate 
will, the ambitious spirit, the soldier fit 
for battle.” —Herald of Health. 

The foregoing is full of good sense, 
judged according to the usual idea of the 
will, “ Breaking the will” is really break- 
ing down the child’s self-hood, his resolu- 
tion, courage, dignity, and making of him 
a craven. Sometimes the attempt to 
break the will in boy or horse, produces 
not a yieldiug, graceful surrender, but a 
hard, dogged, reckless obstinacy. 

In fact, the will of man orchild grows 
out of intelligence or choice. A strong 
will comes from the decisions of a clear 
knowledge and judgment, backed up by 
courage, stability, and dignity. 

What headstrong children or horses 
need, is instruction and guidance, with 
proper liberty to go ahead in right direc- 
tions, and in the right way. We put a 
halter on a young, sucking colt, and hitch 
him to the harness so that he can trot by 
the side of his mother at her work on road 
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or field, and reach the source of suste- 
nance, but not with a halter so long that 
he can run under her neck. This trains 
him to obey the action of the halter in 
checking him, if he attempts to leave the 
mother, which, of course, in general he 
does not wish todo. If he wants to go 
too fast he is checked, if he inclines to 
lag he is pulled along. He is with his 
mother, precisely where he wants to be, 
and is only restrained when he under- 
takes, by fright or carelessness or tardi- 
ness, to stray. Shortly he becomes so ac- 
customed to the government of the 
halter, he starts and stops, he turns this 
way and that, and yields to the gentlest 


APPLICATION OF PHRENOLOGY. 
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constraint and restraint, until it is as 
natural to obey the dictates of the 
halter, as it is to follow his mother from 
choice. Then he is said to be “halter 
broken.” He can be led anywhere, and 
he learns to obey the rein before he is 
really harnessed. Afterward part of the 
harness is applied, then more of it, and 
finally the whole of it. He learns to pull 
and be driven in concert with a mate that 
knows how to obey and to draw, and who 
is able to draw the whole load; and thus 
the colt is broken to work without hav- 
ing had his will broken—he has had it 
instructed, guided, trained, but not 
broken. EDIN FAXON. 





APPLICATION OF PHRENOLOGY. 


At things at first are a theory. It was 
so with the Jewish and Christian relig- 
ions. At length the Jews were taught to 
embody in their faith and practice certain in- 
junctions and precepts. In the beginning 
it was only required that an individual be- 
lieve that Jesus was the Saviour. Ere long, 
believers were shown the manner of life to 
be expected, to organize into societies, and 
maintain definite and characteristic relations 
with the outside world. 

Democracy was once only a conception, 
next an agitation, now a United States Gov- 
ernment. First the thought of a sewing- 
machine; now they are going into the hab- 
itations of the civilized world. After get- 
ting the true theory of heavenly bodies, we 
can have instruments and tables constructed 
and improved by which to guide the ships 
on all seas. 

Now it is time to systematically put the 
great, central, far-reaching science of 
Phrenology into universal practice. It has 
had its discovery, existed as a speculation, 
a wonder, a diversion, a source of secret in- 
spiration, a theme for lectures, a name and 
matter for books and periodicals, and it is 
high time that denominations and parties 
and general society adopted and used it. 
What sect shall first say, We will ordain no 
man whose temperament, brain, physiog- 
nomy, and entire list of traits do not mark 


liminaries of ordination next. 





him a minister? That first, the usual pre- 
What town, 
city, or county shall be “No.1” in ordain- 
ing a marriage commission, to consist of 
experts of both sexes, whose permission 
must be secured and full indorsement be- 
fore a legal marriage can be celebrated? 
Oh, the unspeakable good of such a com- 
mission ! 

I want to read of a bank whose directors 
will not elect any officer, especially a cashier, 
who has not procured from Nelson Sizer, 
or a graduate of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, a certificate that he is naturally 
competent for the office, and incorruptible. 

Let parties be expected to placard the 
phrenology of the candidates. “ Your phre- 
nology” should be the beginning of the ex- 
amination of a teacher. We must come to 
this. We have already delayed too long. 
No more giggling, caricature, sneering, or 
skepticism. . 

All who care for Church or State must 
combine to encourage the study of physi- 
ology, biology, psychology, and phrenology 
—everything that can reveal character— 
and soberly, sternly, and thoroughly apply. 
The approbation of the Most High will 
smile upon such concerted movement, and 
the terribly angry clouds now frowning so 
fearfully will disappear. 

PRACTICABILITY. 
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BRAIN AND MIND. 


CHAPTER 


XV 1.— Continued. 


THE PHYSIOLOGISTS AND THE CEREBELLUM. 


PROBABLY no point in the system 

of Phrenology has been more op- 
posed and berated than that with refer- 
ence to the location of the sexual prin- 
ciple in the cerebellum. Physiologists 
speak of it as a “center presiding over 
equilibration and general muscular co- 
ordination,” and, at the same time, their 
experiments on living animals exhibit 
phenomena of a most confusing and 
contradictory nature. From Flourens’ 
early experiments to those of the latest 
investigators, the results which have 
been published well sustain the state- 
ment by Dr. Flint in one place, that 
“There are still the widest differences 
of opinion among physiologists with re- 
gard to the functions of the cerebellum.””* 
Although, in another place on the same 
page, he uses language like this: “ There 
is now no difference of opinion among 
physiologists with regard to the general 
properties of the cerebellum.” An ex- 
amination of authors such as Hitzig, 
Foster, Ferrier, Budge, Schiff, Pinel, 
Dalton, Carpenter, and others of repu- 
tation, with the view to obtaining some 
definite conclusions on the special of- 
fice of the cerebellum, has resulted in 
complete failure. We have found vari- 
ations and inconsistencies of statement 
in the same volume, and emphatic ex- 
pressions of disagreement of one author 
with another. The fact appears to be, 
in brief, that many results of the electri- 
cal excitation of the cerebellar lobes 
simulate results which follow such ex- 
citation when applied to different parts 
of the cerebrum, and of the upper ex- 
tremity of the spinal cord. Dr. Dalton 


* Text-book of Human Physiology. 
Flint, Jr.,. M.D. Page 708. 
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summarizes his views in a fashion which 
tallies with this opinion : 

“Everything which we know with 
certainty, therefore, in regard to the 
cerebellum indicates its close connec- 
tion with the power of co-ordination 
over the movements of the body and 
limbs. It can not be regarded as ex- 
clusively presiding over this function ; 
since there is strong evidence that the 
posterior columns of the spinal cord 
are in great measure devoted to the 
same purpose, and their morbid altera- 
tion necessarily induces in man the dis- 
ease known as locomotor ataxia 
The spinal cord itself is, of course, es- 
sential to the co-ordinated motions of 
the body, arms, and legs, since its pos- 
terior columns are for them the direct 
agents of control and communication, 
but the cerebellum may also be regard- 
ed as a focus or nervous center of re- 
flex action o¥er all the more vigorous 
and complicated movements of the 
trunk and limbs.”* 


But could it be ascertained by the 
mechanical processes of experiment that 
the cerebellum is a specific center for 
certain physical movements, such a fact 
would not invalidate the claim of the 
phrenologist with respect to the loca- 
tion of Amativeness, or the sexual in- 
stinct in the cerebellum, for the simple 
reason that just as mental impulse and 
physical action are inseparably inter- 
blended in human life, so the nervous 
centers and processes which belong to 
each are associated in the encephalon. 
Parts which co-ordinate in the produc- 
tion of external manifestations are inti- 


*“ Human Physiology.” By J. C. Dalton, M.D. 
Page 499. 
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mately associated in physical structure. 
This is a law of nature, and the discov- 
eries which have been made, with the 
assistance of the electrode, by Hitzig, 
Ferrier, and the other experimenters, 
so far as they go, are in accordance 
with it. 

From observations of his own, made 
on a very large number of animals, Prof. 
J. Vimont, of Paris, derived the follow- 
ing: “In all the animals which multi- 
ply rapidly, and which propagate sev- 
eral times a year, the cerebellum is, in 
general, very largely developed 
It may also be asserted that in the Ro- 
dentia, which is precisely that class of 


animals that multiplies most rapidly, | 


the cerebellum is found largely devel- 


oped, regard being always had to the | 


size of the brain.” 


“ The carnivorous animals which pre- | 


sent a great development of the cerebel- 
lum, such as dogs and cats, are very ar- 
dent in love. Among more than two 
hundred skulls of cats in my collection 
I have examined the brains of upward 
of thirty, and I have constantly found, 
in all the very ardent females, a volu- 
minous cerebellum.”* 

The eminent physiologist, F. J. V. 
Broussais, a member of the Institute of 
France, in discussing the cerebellum 
and its functions, before his classes in 
the University of Paris, emphasizes his 
opinion in the following language: 
“These observations of Dr. Gall have 
been subsequently confirmed by all in- 
quirers who have studied the subject 
with due attention, and especially with 
impartiality ; and phrenologists possess 
considerable collections of skulls and 
casts which support them. The evi- 
dence is thus conclusive that the genera- 
tive function is ascribed to the cerebel- 
lum, but without being able to affirm 


*“ Traité de Phrenologie H 
Vol. II. Edition 1835. 
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that it executes no other functions. 
Nevertheless, some individuals who are 
opposed to Phrenology, maintain that 
the generative propensity has been ob- 
served very powerful in persons who 
had scarcely any cerebellum, or whose 
cerebellum had been destroyed, or in 
whom only the rudiments of it existed. 
I do not know to what extent such al- 
leged facts merit our confidence. For 
my own part I declare that they will 
inspire me with none until they shall 
have been verified by phrenologists. 
It is necessary to be on one’s guard 
against facts which are attested only by 
| the adversaries of a science; because it 
is well known to what extent the spirit 
of speculation may lead to falsehood 
in assertion. We exhibit collections 
of positive facts; and we daily repeat 
our observations. If some excep- 
tions exist, we do not deny them, 
| but set them down as points to be ex- 
| plained. It is not sufficient to show us 
merely single cases. Our opponents 
| must make collections in contradiction 
| to ours, and the histories of the indi- 
| viduals must be completely authentic. 
| This has not been done; and we are 
justified in doubting the truth of these 
assertions. I defy those who advance 
them to produce proofs—I shall not 
say superior to those which we exhibit, 
but at all events egua/ to them. For 
my own part, whenever, since I knew 
the system of Gall, I have been con- 
sulted by individuals who complained 
of the inactivity or infidelity of the gen- 
erative organs, I have always directed 
my attention to the cerebellum, and I 
have always found it very depressed. 
When children have been presented to 
me who, before the age of puberty, have 
manifested an extraordinary propensity 
toward the sexual act, and who had di- 
vined the process supplementary to it, 
I have always found the cerebellum 
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very largely developed. This has never 
failed. I defy the opponents to produce 
pathological facts which can be weighed 
in the balance against those which I 
possess of this description.”* 

Prof. Broussais’s reasoning is perti- 
nent to much of the criticism which op- 
ponents at the present day are given to 
indulging in. Indeed, with authorities 
like Vimont, Elliotson, Caldwell, and 
Broussais at command, the science of 
Phrenology has that (objective and 
subjective) support which should elicit 
the sober consideration of the learned 
of the present day, and compel the si- 
lence at least of superficial dilettante- 
ism. 

But there are physiologists not com- 
mitted to the side of Phrenology who 
incline to the belief that both the cen- 
ter of the sexual instinct and that of 
muscular co-ordination may lie in the 
cerebellum. Among these is M. Ser- 


res, contemporary with Mr. Combe, 
who was of opinion that the median 
lobe may preside over the generative 
instinct, and the lateral lobes over mus- 


cular co-ordination. Another is Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter, who has been con- 
spicuous in his antipathy to the doc- 
trines of Gall and Spurzheim, yet “is 
far from denying ## /o/o that any pecul- 
iar connection exists between the cere- 
bellum and the genital system,’ certain 
facts having come under his personal 
observation which force him to that 
avowal.t 

Dr. J. C. Dalton thinks that a cer- 
tain part of the interior median region 
of the cerebellum may be related to the 
sexual property; his reviewal of the 
phenomena of pathology, and the data 
of vivisection, leading to such an infer- 
ence. 


* “ Cours de Phrenologie.”” Page 167, etc. 
+ “ Principles of Human Physiology.”” Smith’s Edi- 
tion. Page ser. 





SOME GENERAL OBJECTIONS CON- 
SIDERED. 

Perhaps it would appear to the learn- 
ed reader somewhat evasive were we tc 
pass over the last-named author with- 
out an allusion, more or less particular, 
to the broad criticism of phrenological 
doctrine, which appears in his “ Treat- 
ise on Human Physiology.” Dr. Dal- 
ton has evidently been at some pains in 
writing out his views, as they cover 
about two pages, and are concluded 
thus : 

“While Phrenology, therefore, is par- 
tially founded on acknowledged physi- 
ological facts, there are essential defi- 
ciencies in its scientific basis, as well as 
insurmountable difficulties in the way 
of its practical application.” 

Now, Dr. Dalton has not, so far as 
we can learn from his published state- 
ments, attempted to reduce the data of 
Phrenology to practice, and therefore 
has no apparent experience with regard 
to the “ difficulties” in its application, 
and we can not but regard his assertion 
with respect to their “ insurmountable ” 
character as engirely gratuitous. What 
he offers in the way of special objec- 
tions indicate a practical ignorance of 
the uses which phrenological science 
subserves. These objections may be 
summed up thus: 

1. More observations, more data are 
required to establish the science than 
Gall or Spurzheim could have made or 
acquired in a lifetime. 

2. The gray matter of the brain has 
no anatomical divisions or limits, cor- 
responding to the supposed phrenologi- 
cal organs. 

3. The convolutions of the gray mat- 
ter of the brain, penetrate deeply into 
the central portions of the brain, and 
can not, therefore, be measured by ex- 
ternal manipulations. 

The learned and well-known medi- 
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cist, Dr. Russell T. Trall, a few years | 
ago reviewed Dr. Dalton’s objections, | 
and exhibited, in a clear light, their fu- | 
tility. And we can scarcely do better 
than to use his own words on these and | 
other points of importance. Dr. Trall | 
very aptly says: “ If Prof. Dalton wants | 
to read the historical data (of Phrenol- | 
ogy) for himself, he has only to look 
through Dunglison’s ‘ Physiology,’ a 
contemporary work, in which he will 
find ample evidence that the needed 
observations have been accumulating 
for more than two thousand years. For 
conclusive evidence that different por- 
tions of the brain exercise different func- 
tions, I will refer Prof. Dalton to his own | 
book. On page 426 is a cut represent- 
ing two Aztec children, a boy and a_ 
girl, aged respectively five and seven | 
years. Their foreheads are so low and 
sloping that any phrenologist would, at 
the first glance, pronounce them idiotic 





in the reflective intellect—reasoning | 
powers—while the perceptive range is 


. quite prominent. Now, mark what the 
professor says of these children: ‘ The 
habits of these children, so far as re- 
gards feeding and taking care of them- 
selves, were those of children of two or 
three years of age; they were incapa- 
ble of learning to talk, and could only 
repeat a few isolated words. Notwith- 
standing, however, the extremely limit- 
ed range of their intellectual powers, 
these children were remarkably viva- 
cious and excitable. While awake they 
were in almost constant motion, and 
any new object or toy presented to 
them immediately attracted their atten- 
tion, and evidently awakened their 
lively curiosity. They were according- 
ly easily influenced by proper manage- 
ment, and understood readily the mean- 
ing of those who addressed them, so 
far as that meaning could be conveyed 
by gesticulations and the tones of the 


/and less idiotic affectionally. 





voice. Their expression and general 
appearance, though decidedly idiotic, 
were not at all disagreeable or repul- 
sive; and they were much less trouble- 
some to the persons who had them in 
charge than is often the case with 
idiots possessing a much larger cere- 
bral development.’ 

“Tdiots may possess a larger cerebral 
development, that is,.a larger mass of 
brain, and yet have smaller intellectual 
organs than the Aztec children; they 
would be more idiotic intellectually, 
They 
might have normal feelings, emotions, 


| sentiments, and passions; yet not intel- 


lect to guide and direct them, their 


| manifestations would necessarily be to 


a great extent abnormal and erratic. 
Dogs, cats, sheep, horses, cattle, mon- 
keys, elephants, whose reflective organs 
are small or merely rudimental, answer 


| precisely to Prof. Dalton’s description 


of the Aztec children. They have a 


_ comparatively large development of the 


merely observing portions of the brain, 
but are idiotic (compared with men) in 
the reasoning powers. 

“The Aztec children were fairly de- 
veloped in the perceptive intellect ; 
hence their vivacity and curiosity. 
And now, when Prof. Dalton will find 
any person whose head is very small in 
the region where phrenologists locate 
Causality and Comparison (no matter 
how much brain he may have else- 
where), and who is a good reasoner, 
then he has one fixed fact to urge 
against Phrenology. If he had found 
the Aztec children capable of reason- 
ing, destitute of vivacity, and the dis- 
position to notice things, he would then 
have had a fact against Phrenology ; 
but as the case stands, all his facts are, 
‘on the contrary, quite the reverse.’”” * 


- Annual of Phrenology and Physiognomy,”’ for 
1873. 
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As for the second objection, it entire- 
ly falls to the ground, in the light of re- 
cent investigations of brain functions 
through the instrumentality of galvan- 
ism. Simply accepting the claims of 
the experimenters themselves is suffi- 
cient; the physiologists offer to the 
scientific world, as has been already 
stated, tabulated results, with diagrams 
of the brute and human encephalon, in 
which many points or places in the 
brain substance are specified as having 
direct relation to certain muscular phe- 
nomena. In other words, they have 
found special centers of mechanical im- 
pulse; yet they can not indicate any 
lines of separation in the anatomical 
structure. Dr. Trall said, on this point: 
“ The brain, as an organ of mind, is a 
unit. The brain, as related to different 
objects and diverse functions, is a plu- 
rality of organs. The ganglia of the 


nerves are appropriated to various’ or- 


gans of different functions, or serve as 
reservoirs and distributors of nervous 
energy. The vital organs are not inti- 
mately associated in functional action 
as are the mental. The nervous gan- 
glia may be compared with ten thousand 
electro-magnetic batteries, scattered all 
over the world, each managing the tele- 
graphic wires in its own vicinity. The 
brain may be likened to a telegraphic 
headquarters, or general office, where 
the ten thousand batteries report and 
concentrate; and the brain organs to 
the persons or officers who manage the 
general office. It is no objection to 
this theory that we can not see the 
functional divisions of the brain ana- 
tomically. The anatomy is too fine for 
our vision, as is the constitution of pro- 
toplasm, or the structure of the prim- 
ordial cell, or the shape of the ulti- 
mate atom of matter.” 

“ The skin is a unit—a homogeneous 
structure; as a whole it is the organ of 





touch. There are no anatomical limi- 
tations or divisions anywhere to be 
found, yet its feeling or sensibility is 
very different in different parts, both ip 
degree and kind. The sensibility of 
the scalp is very different from that of 
the soles of the feet; and the sensibil- 
ity of several other parts of the surface 
is different from either, and trom each 
other Now, although the skin 
is the general organ of touch, to prove 
that different parts of it exercise partic- 
ular kinds of sensibility, one has only 
to manipulate his own surface in differ- 
ent places. And although the brain is 
the general organ of mind, to prove 
that different portions of its substance 
perform different functions, one has 
only to manipulate the head (or body 
even) so as to call different parts of the 
brain into exercise.” It is not claimed 
by intellectual phrenologists that the 
science of Phrenology is perfect or 
complete in all respects any more than 
other sciences are complete. And as 
for mistakes in observation, there is a 
margin for error; the scope of the sci- 
ence is so gréat that no one can avoid 
occasional errors of estimate. Never- 
theless the rule will be found universal 
and invariable, that a large develop- 
ment of a given part of the skull is at- 
tended, other things being equal, with 
a corresponding manifestation of men- 
tal power, whose peculiarity accords 
with the function predicated of that 
part of the brain. 

The third objection, to one who is 
not well informed in Phrenology, ap- 
pears very formidable, but it has been 
answered many times. Prof. Dalton 
himself, in its discussion, indicates a 
want of familiarity, not only with the 
phrenological authors, but also with 
the latest showings of his contempora- 
ries in physiology. This objection 
weakens at once when the law of de- 
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velopment in vital organisms is consid- 
ered. The framework of the body in 
all stages of growth, corresponds with 
the organs and structures; the bony 
walls or coverings are adapted to their 
contents; so the bones of the cranium 
are developed with the brain and in- 
crease with the dimensions of its vari- 
ous parts; unfolding from their central 
points the convolutions enlarge the 
whole skull according to the size of the 
whole brain; and special parts of the 
skull indicate fullness or prominence 
according to the size of the brain within- 
Experimental science has confirmed the 
phrenological doctrine, that functional 
expression is on the surface, in the cor- 
tical layers. It has been shown that 
development of any one part has to be 
estimated by its radial distance or ex- 
tension from the medulla oblongata, the 
common center of the brain... It has 
been shown, in the order of our treat- 
ment of the subject, that the constitu- 
tion of the brain in its fineness, density, 
etc., depends upon the quality and tem- 
perament of the individual. Education 





has its influence and is a factor in ner- 
vous growth, which must be considered 
if an accurate judgment is to be formed 
by the observer. A pertinent remark 
by Dr. Trall is not out of place here: 
“Were the brain divided into distinct 
portions anatomically, as Prof. Dalton 
seems to think should have been the 
arrangement if the organs were intend- 
ed to be multiple, the unity, har- 
mony, co-operation, and intimate asso- 
ciation of the mental operations would 
have been destroyed. For the purpose 
of human life it is often important that 
one organ or mental power should be 
exercised alone and intensely; on other 
occasions two, five, or ten may be asso- 
ciated in action; and these actions, 
singly or variously combined, must be 
rapidly changed. And for this pur- 
pose—to allow the greatest action with 
the least possible friction—the brain 
substance is semi-fluid, eight-tenths 
being water. Were the more solid 
structure—the muscles and nerves, for 
example—subjected to such rapidity 
of action they would soon wear out.” 
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ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF AMERICAN NOVELISTS. 


No. 


\ ," JE have seen that novel-writing is but 
poorly remunerative, and in many 
respects unsatisfactory to the-man of ge- 


nius. Because, therefore, science and 
journalism are more profitable and satis- 
factory than novel-writing, our Scott is ed- 
iting a morning paper, and our Thackeray 
splitting the sunlight. Leslie Stephen 
has even suggested that novel-writing 
would ultimately pass into female hands. 
Be that as it may, it is evident that for 
the most part second-rate writers will 
remain in the field—they who are willing 
to write carelessly and hastily. Surely it 
would seem that the prophecy of Maga 
would be realized: “ Without some pro- 
tection, the fairer and better portion of 





Iil. 


American literature will fail; and us 
place will be supplied by a rank and un- 
wholesome growth, offensive to the senses 
and noxious to social life.” To these 
novelists the question still lies between 
writing hastily and starving.* Any won- 
der, then, that they keenly watch the 
shifting tastes of the public? Any won- 
der that they write carelessly and inar- 
tistically? Surely these conditions are 
hardly favorable for the success of the 
American novelist. 

In the absence of dynamic restraint 
upon the novelist, it is natural to look 
for restraint of a more mechanical nature 
—the restraint of a learned body com- 


* Holland. 
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posed of the foremost minds of the na- 
tion, exacting reverence from the people 
and imposing conditions upon literary 
productions. In France, sucha sovereign 
organ, in matters of literary opinion, has 
taken the form of a national academy. 
Novelists are surrounded by severe tra- 
ditions, and they are appealing to a 
trained and relentless dikastery. They 
are not contending immediately for the 
approbation of a prurient public, but in- 
directly for the approval of a people con- 
tent to abide by the decisions of a learned 
and an acute body. Among no people, 
therefore, do form and substance have so 
close a relation as among Frenchmen; 
and if their literature be artificial, it is 
because there is so little poetry in the 
French character, and not because of the 
mechanical influences of the Academy. 
As for us, we have certain traditions in 
certain centers; but our leaders are not 
agreed, and the traditions are not en- 
shrined. The individual speaks with the 
influence attaching to his personality 
merely. Centers of authority are widely 
separated, and at war with each other. 
Criticism has little weight with writers, 
and it is because Americans do not re- 
gard personal opinion as an expression 
from the national mind. Therefore nov- 
elists, who understand, as Holland must, 
the true province of fiction, choose to 
follow the adventurous trend of their na- 
tures—well knowing that they will meet 
a response in some prevailing taste of the 
public. They not only follow up propensi- 
ties against their more sober reason, but 
full of the chase in the absence of restraint, 
they run down the most paltry game 
with unmitigated ardor. And how hon- 
est soever they may be, in considering 
one side of a question, they are inclined 
to forget the other. They give them- 
selves to thought and are careless of style, 
or, like Addison, concern themselves with 
style to the neglect'of thought. They 
become careless of detail—they are rug- 
ged and harsh like Tourgénieff, or, inclined 
to be scientific, they become pedantic in- 
vestigators, who never rise to contem- 
plate the universal. They are not sym- 





metrical—they all need a curbing hand. 
The curse of the American novelist is his 
proneness toward provincialism. Hith- 
erto the reading public has been content 
to abide by the decisions of the English 
taste. It was against this tendency that 
Simms and Paulding rebelled with so 
disastrous a result to themselves. At 
length a reaction has come. The poem 
“ Deidré ” received the applause of the na- 
tion ere it had reached its transatlantic 
audience. Too great self-reliance be- 
comes dangerous. It is accompanied by 
a silly conceit that whatever is American 
is praiseworthy—a more poetic version 
of the stump orator’s scorn for every 
other country on the planet. In the heat 
of our patriotism, we are coming to ig- 
nore whatever of value there may be in 
foreign impulse. Confining our sympa- 
thies and our emulation to that which 
strikes us as peculiarly American, we be- 
come provincial instead of artistic. Sc 
long as there are isolated centers, each 
will be tainted by more or less provin- 
ciality. Our greatest artists need the re- 
straint of association. Kant received : 
mighty awakening at the hands of Hume 
In fine, we all need the consciousness 0) 
speaking before severe and learned judges 
So shall we curb our solecisms. We shal) 
not smother our individuality, for that is 
our most valued possession : but we shal) 
watch it, guard it, educate it. Yet even 
an approach to the Academy of France 
is repugnant to the national mind. We 
are possessed of an idea of individual 
impulse—a sort of autonomy—which we 
maintain no less stubbornly than did the 
little town of Platza so long ago, with 
much the same result. Fostering the 
principle through long generations, no 
people on earth are more impatient of 
restraint than we. From our principle 
of universal license, from our habit of 
unrestrained censure of authority and of 
independent thought and action, we have 
become a most laughably conceited na- 
tion; and it is no more likely that such 
a people will set up an institution to fix 
laws to its judgment and determine 
standards to its taste, than that Rhada- 
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manthus and Eacus will give way to the 
Electoral Commission in the ages to 
come. 

Thus we have sought to show that the 
American novelist is writing inartistical- 
ly, and according to a philosophy of ex- 
pediency; that the reading public, un- 
taught in taste and careless of critical 
standards, is applauding the vicious and 
provincial; that novelists are adapting 
their thinking and writing to shifting 
conditions—urged by a desire for fame, 
and driven by physical necessity; that 
science and journalism, popular and re- 
munerative, are attracting from novel- 
writing those who, under other condi- 
tions, would have been eminent among 
writers of fiction ; that men without con- 
viction or discipline are filling up the 
ranks where warriors have fought; that 
under present conditions the learned and 


far-seeing men of our country can exer- 


cise but little restraining influence upon 
the novelist, who, with mincing gait, pro- 
ceeds along his career of folly neglectful 
of sublime possibilities. But all these 
tendencies of the American character 
are not permanent. Our utilitarian spirit, 
our esthetic ruggedness—these are off- 
shoots of conditions which time will re- 
move. They are not born with us—they 
are heirlooms—family estates. But we 
have an energy and a susceptibility that 
are inborn. Matthew Arnold asserts 
that energy is genius, and that poetry is 
genius embodied. Our sensibility will 
ultimately result in the most acute ar- 
tistic sense; and our art will neither be 
chilled by the gloomy realism of Tour- 
génieff, nor will it be deadened by the lan- 
guor of sense; we shall require purer 
qualifications of heroes and heroines 
than did the English people of Fielding’s 
and Smollett’s day. We shall want no 
Academy then; for deep down in the 
American character there is a voluntary 
principle which effects more than any 
coercion. We are being already set free 
from the restraint of poverty ; we need to 
be more reverent of each other; we need 


to be released from the bondage of prac-" 


tical thinking. Then even the rugged- 
ness of our external life will be an advan- 





tage to the novelist. He can not absorb 
the airy sweets of an atmosphere teeming 
with fable and fancy; but will be com- 
pelled to draw the soul of his romance 
from human passion and sorrow. Our 
national literature is yet in its infancy. 
It will be accommodated to social forms ; 
and these are not yet permanently estab- 
lished. The day when the novel will 
reach its highest mark is yet in the fu- 
ture—the day when the novelist will meet 
with fewest limitations to his success. 
We believe that America is to produce 
a literature vigorous and untrammeled. 
There are physical conditions in America 
such as never yet have shaped a litera- 
ture. Already have they begun to find 
expression as in the poetry of Joaquin 
Miller—a poetry forceful in its fund of 
impulsive spirit; a poetry suggesting a 
shaking off of antique forms, and a 
breaking forth from restraint. Is it not 
possible that here, in the heart of the 
new continent, fiction may find a grander 
type, enthusiastic and comprehensive ? 
The vigor and buoyancy of the Ameri- 
can climate, and the adventurous nature 
of the American novelist, are not in any 
manner hostile to the possibility. We 
are repeating in our national progress a 
period through which, in turn, the na- 
tions of the earth have passed. With 
Greece the commingling of races crys- 
tallized in the tragedy of A®schylus, and 
in the philosophy of Plato. The Gothic 
hardihood of the North had only to be 
engrafted upon the mercurial stock of 
the Italian race that a wonderful fruitage 
might come with Giotto, with Dante, 
with Michael Angelo. The old Saxon 
soil of England, enriched with the blood 
of the Norman French, gave a rich inflo- 
rescence of wit and genius. Among 
none of them all was there a more ex- 
tensive commingling than is just now 
progressing in America. It is but fair to 
suppose that a great creative period for 
American literature is before us. When 
it will come, we may not foretell. Its 
characteristics we may not definitely 
foresee; but suggestive it will be of 
boundless freedom and of limitless power. 
Meanwhile, it is still possible for him to 
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succeed most grandly who can escape the 
deciduous tendencies of the time, and 
can feel only the permanent in the Amer- 
ican character pulsating within him. 
Schmidt, the German critic, accords to 
Henry James a remarkable artistic facul- 
ty; but if Howells and James are artists, 
it is because the low undertone of the 
national life is in them become so full 
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and strong as to sound the master-ex- 
pression. Even now, as Whipple has 
suggested, if only a sudden upward, ideal 
turn were given to our life, men would 
relegate the energy and thought they are 
expending upon material good to the 
achievement of more subtile, though less 
quickly fading, results that should hallow 
and purify the life of the world. 
LEVI DANIEL TEMPLE. 


EXPERIMENTS IN MAGNETISM. 
No. V. 


AS the investigator of whom I have 

been writing in previous articles, 
pressed his researches farther and farther 
into the mysteries of magnetism, he be- 
came satisfied that other developments 
more unaccountable than any he had yet 
witnessed awaited him. He was unable 
longer to put a person into a mesmeric 
sleep, or to exercise his power of mag- 
netic healing, without feeling an impulse 
to give expression to certain words or 
sentences which seemed to frame them- 
selves without his volition. Some- 
times a strong impression of the truth- 
fulness and importance of these words 
would so affect him that he could 
not rid himself of the feeling until he 
had given them utterance. It was an ex- 
perience of this character which so af- 
fected him in the fatal illness of his little 
son, 

At the time he was trying to cure the 
arm of Mr. Bowen, an impression came 
to him something after this wise : 

“TIT can cure the arm, but I can not 
quite cure the first finger.” Yet this 
finger indicated no more serious difficulty 
than the rest of the hand or arm. Now, 
after the lapse of sixteen years, Mr. Bowen 
will tell any inquirer that this man cured 
the arm as he,said he could—but that 
neither he nor any other person had ever 
succeeded in removing a slight numb- 
ness from the first finger, though in ap- 
pearance it is perfect as the others. 

In the fall of 1867 this gentleman’s sec- 
ond daughter was taken ill with what 
the doctors called a malignant fever. 
The father being very sick at the time, 





was unable to do anything for her, and 
she died after eight days’ illness. 

Upon the first appearance of disease 
in the young lady she went to her father 
to know what she should do. Being the 
personification of health hitherto, it did 
not seem possible that anything serious 
could be the matter with her; but her 
father, who, though ill, was not yet cen- 
fined to his bed, seated himself beside 
her, and taking her hand, waited quietly 
for any words or impressions which 
might fix themselves in his mind to give 
him light upon the subject. One word 
at first was all he was conscious of re- 
ceiving. “Worms” was the word; next 
came the sentence, “ Her disease is liable 
to take a malignant form, in which case 
she must die.” 

Alarmed at this, he ordered everything 
done for her that his love and wisdom 
could suggest; at the same time he sent 
for an experienced physician,'and bade 
him do his best, calling his attention to 
the idea that possibly worms might be 
the cause. The father grew worse, and 
was unable to visit his daughter’s room 
until after the lapse of five days, when it 
was too late for anything to help her. 
Meantime the best of counsel was em- 
ployed, and the decision was “ malignant 
fever,” while the father on his bed said, 
“TI believe it is all caused by worms.” 
Upon the afternoon before her death a 
worm crawled out of her mouth, and was 
taken alive upon a napkin. Each suc- 
ceeding instance of this character led 
him to feel more and more the impor- 
tance of cultivating this remarkable gift. 
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At one time a nephew, who was stop- 
ping with him, was taken sick with 
typhoid fever. The father of the young 
man being an old-school doctor of great 
skill and large experience, the magnet- 
izer did not think best to make any 
suggestions; in fact he had great con- 
fidence in his brother-in-law’s medical 
ability. The boy lingered for many 
weeks before he could be moved to his 
own home; and he never entirely re- 
covered from the effects of that illness, 
but died after a time with consumption. 
The magnetizer’s mother, the grand- 
mother of the boy, came and took care 
of him for some time, then went home, 
was taken sick and died in three weeks 
of the same fever. She had in constant 
attendance one of the most skilled 
homeopathists in the country. Her son 
was too far away at the time to render 
her any service. But during her stay 
with the grandson, previous to her return 
home, the magnetizer’s eldest daughter 
was stricken down with the same terrible 
malady, and though his regular business 
was very pressing, he resolved to take 
her case into his own hands. Several 
times each day he gave her magnetic 
treatment, and he listened carefully to 
the impressions which then presented 
themselves. The suggestions which he 
thus received he confided to Dr. Perry, 
the aforesaid brother-in-law, with the re- 
quest that in his absence he (the doctor) 
should see them carried out. This re- 
quest the doctor conscientiously fulfilled, 
watching with deep interest the result. 
In two weeks she was able to sit up, and 
from that time rapidly reco. cred. 

Now those two persons were similarly 
attacked, and neither more violently 
' than the young lady. All received the 
most careful and loving attention, but she 
alone was fully restored to health. 

This man numbered among his inti- 
mate friends a learned physician of the 
eclectic school. One day this doctor 
said to him, “I wish you would take the 
hand of a patient I will bring you, and 
I shall not say to you anything about 
him, and he shall tell you nothing of him- 





self, then tell me what you can make of 
his case.” “Very well,” responded his 
friend, “ I am willing to try.” 

The stranger was brought. He was a 
large and vigorous-looking man, bearing 
no external marks of disease. After 
holding his hand for some five minutes 
the magnetizer gave utterance to the 
words which seemed to be presented to 
him, as follows : x 

“You have an affection of the heart, 
which causes you great trouble; you are 
taken suddenly and fall like one in a fit.” 

The stranger answered that this was 
true. The same doctor brought him other 
patients, whose cases he described with 
equal accuracy, suggesting treatment and 
remedies when requested. 

Afterward medical terms would present 
themselves, the significance of which he 
was at the time entirely ignorant, yet 


‘upon examination he found the terms 


were never misapplied. He never lost 
consciousness, or in any way appeared 
other than in a normal condition. 

As he watched the unfoldment of this 
singular faculty he discovered a new 
phase of the phenomena gradually re- 
vealing itself. 

‘Something like a human skeleton ap- 
peared to his mental vision. Upon por- 
tions of this skeleton a shade of darkened 
coloring would indicate the parts diseased 
of the person whose ailments he was try- 
ing to trace. Inthis way he could accu- 
rately locate their difficulty ; then words 
would follow to explain details, causes, 
remedies, etc. At one time a physician 
asked him if he would be kind enough 
to look into the case of his sister, whose 
disease had hitherto baffled his skill. As 
was his custom he took the patient’s 
hand for a moment, until this skeleton 
made its appearance; then watched its 
change of color until he saw where the 
disease was located; next words came 
like this, “ An ovarian tumor.” 

No external signs of such a trouble 
had been discovered, either by the lady 
or her brother, yet a few months sufficed 
to prove the statement correct. 

MRS. H. M. SLOCUM. 
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CHASTINE COX, THE MURDERER OF MRS. HULL. 


Bh iee case has excited a profound and 

painful interest among all classes 
of people. The quiet and innocence of 
the home which was invaded, the re- 
spectability of the victim, the shadow of 
mystery which hung over it all, and the 


and the newspapers in the city published 
such varied accounts of the description 
of character, that we sent to the New 
York Herald the verbatim report of the 
examination, and the editor kindly pub- 
lished it as it is herein given below: 


Cuastine Cox. 


final full revelation of the facts, have 
served to make it a celebrated case. 

We succeeded in taking a cast of his 
head in the Tombs to place in our collec- 
tion, and made a phrenological examina- 
tion of his head. The reporters who man- 
aged to get hold of some of the state- 
ments at second-hand, wrote up the mat- 





ter from memory as well as they could, 


737 Broadway, New York, July 7, 1879. 


To THe EpiTorR oF THE HERALD :— 


The report in your paper of the phrenological ex- 
amination of Chastine Cox (in connection with the 
taking of the cast), being necessarily cursory, it was 
in some points inaccurate, and has given rise to much 
conflicting comment. To give the public an oppor- 
tunity to know just what we did say of his character 
and natural impulses, we would respectfully tender 
to you a transcript of the examination as made by 
Professor L. N. Fowler, and trust you may give it 
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space in yourcolumns. Subecribing onrecives, very 
truly yours, 8. R. WELLS &CO 


CHARACTER OF CHASTINE COX. 
[Published in the New York Herald, July 8, 1879.) 


You have a powerful constitution, are much 
stronger than the ordinary run of men, are able to do 
more. put forth more effort and more cuntinuons 
manifestation of strergth than most men. 

There is a predominance of the motive or muscular 
temperament, while the vital and mental) are fairl 
represented. Your powers are much concentrated, 
your Continuity is large. You are able to give your 
undivided attention to a particular claxe of su! jects, 
arc liable to be absent-minded. can be thoroughly ab- 
sorbed in a subject when any one thing occupies your 
mind, and when you have formed a desire you retain 
that desire until it is gratified. Your head i« strongly 
marked, eome organs being particularly strong, 
while none are very small. 

You are characterized for great independence, eclf- 
re'iance, willflness, and have the disposition to take 
reeponribilities. have always been in your element 
when at the head. You are not so _— pliable 
easy. und showy as you are proud, independent, and 
anxions to be your own master. 

Firmners is very large. giving uncommon 

verance, determination, and dispo-ition to carry your 
foe apes to the utmost. and you could be exccer- 
ngly stubborn. You bave great presence of mind 
in times of danger, were born to be a head man 
somewhere, would have ded a ptuin of a 
ship, as officer in the army, or as overseer in some 
employment. You are remarkable foi your watch- 
fulnes«, guardedness, suspiciousness, reticence, and 
you keep your own affairs to yourself, You may 
talk with some freedom where your own matte 8 are 
not concerned, but you develop ouly so much as you 
please, and no one can get from you that which you 
are disposed to —_ 

You have always had a desire to acquire property. 
to have money, things; as a boy, were filling your 
pockets, picking up and acenmulating in one way 
or another, but the specialty of your desire in this 
respect was to keep your things under lock and key, 
and not allow others to knew anything of your 
affairs. Thix tendency of your miud is very great, 
must have had an influence upon you when you 
were very young. 

You have very large Combativeness. are truly 
courageous, and, although cautious, dispused tu 
measure your difficulty, et. having made up your 
mind, you persevere tothe end. You are not ncces- 
earily crnel or revengetul, but you are bound to over- 
come and be master. You are rome time in hecom- 
ing angry, but along time in getting over it or for- 
getting it. Are quite strict, and often rigid with 
otkers in matters of engagement, whether yon are 
rigid with yvurself or not; are scvere or thoxe who 
fail to keep their promise-, or are dishonest. If you 
were a preacher you would consider that you had dis. 
charged your duty when yon had told a sinner three 
times to repent, and if he failed after that you would 
give bim over. 

You have a good appetite and enjoy your eating. 

You love women and children, but aie not so mind- 
ful of kin. You have but few particular friends, 
and even with those = are not very familiar; in 
fact you must bave isolated yourself from the major. 
ity of mates and companions and lived alone within 


yourself, 

yy Spirituality, and Veneration are not speci- 
ally developed, und althongh not defective they wonld 
require considerable encouragement to have much 
modifying influence in your character. 

Benevolence is not large. though not small. There 
are cases where your sympathics would be manifeet- 
ed, and at times you might be liberal, but they are 
special cases. You mind your own business and 
wisa others to mind theirs. 

You have a favorable development of thought, 
jee ent, and understanding, but are not character- 
ced he quick perceptive power, ready memory, or 
scholastic ability. You could have succeeded in the 
etndy of figures, mixed mathematics, so as to be- 
come a surveyor or navigator. Your memory of 
events is bunt ordinary. but you can 

You love fun, although you do not 





= quite well. 
et yourself out 


J often to the free expression of wit ; but you enjoy 
' it highly when you are where there is plenty. 

All things considered, you should be noted for 
will power, independence, suspiciousness, reticence, 
and fur your determination to overcome and conquer, 
tor your concentration of mind on any one thing that 
occupies it, de-ire to acquire and hoard property, 
ard for your planning talent. 

You have not the qualities which would neces- 
sarily + ake a bad man of yon, but yon are capable of 
cerrying your de-igus and desiree sv far as to render 
yon bad. if not properly controtled. Favorable cir- 
cum-tances and good cultare might have done much 
for you, as you have the natural capacity to be im- 
proved : but bad habit= and unfavorable associations 
would be likely to pervert so strong a nature as 

ours, and, once off the proper track, you would be 
iable to great excesses. 


Our exchanges made comments on the 
description of Cox, some of which were 
sensible, humane, and fair. Others took 
pains to warp the facts or color them 
with a prejudice, which is both pitiable 
and contemptible. 

There seemed to be an almost univer- 
sal expectation that Cox was to be made 
out by Phrenology a fiend incarnate; 
that his head was to reveal only the 
baser animal and selfish elements, and 
that he must be denied every vestige of 
morality, taste, or decency. 

It is a little remarkable that people 
persist in holding every man equally re- 
sponsible for his conduct, and insist on 
imprisoning or hanging every one who 
offends; yet when Phrenology under- 
takes to reveal the character of one who 
has committed a crime, they cry out, 
“ He can not possibly have a trait which 
is not of the darkest description.” If 
he have no trait but badness, why blame 
and hang him? They practically say 
that all badness of conduct must arise 
from organic conditions which forbid 
any act that is even decent, not to say 
good. Some say Phrenology means 
fatality, because they think men must 
manifest character always, good or bad, 
according to their organs; and then 
when they find a man who is criminal in 
one direction they insist that he must be 
thoroughly bad, and they are not willing 
Phrenology shall find one redeeming 
trait in him. Such persons are really the 
fatalists, while phrenologists recognize 
some forty faculties, each of which may 
be acted upon like a piano-string, sepa- 
rately, rendering the man liable to com- 
mit error or crime under peculiar excita- 
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tion, who may be in the main correct in 
his purposes and conduct. St. Paul felt 
the drawing of different faculties when 
he said, “ When I would do good, evil is 
present with me,” and “ The evil which I 
would not, that Ido.” He felt “the war- 
ting in his members” as thousands of 
others have before and since his day. 

Now let us come tothe point: Cox, 
for instance, like everybody else, has dif- 
ferent groups of organs, which are full 
of energy if called out, but he is not al- 
ways excited with hope, fear, vanity, 
anger, cruelty, generosity, love of gain, 
or lust. Do men need to be told that 
one may carry a magazine of powder 
for years and never meet the tempta- 
tion to commit overt acts? How many 
men of rank and respectability, and even 
religious character, are able to carry 
themselves for forty years above re- 
proach, and even above the inward 
thought of doing wrong; yet even the 
temptation to speculate may lead them 
anawares to use trust funds with a con- 
scious certainty of being able to replace 
them. But let failure of success in the 
venture sweep away the amount used, 
and at the same time let general depres- 
sion of affairs shrink their real estate so 
as to bring them to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy—a chance offers, as they think, 
to cover their losses, retrieve their con- 
dition, and come out all right—forgery 
offers itself as a door to daylight; in 
a frenzied moment they commit the 
crime, and the public is appalled, and so 
is the offender; he is called a hypocrite 
and a knave—all his previous good con- 
duct is counted as chaff, all his worthy 
thought, purpose, and work are cast 
overboard. Such people forget King 
David, and also Peter and his pardon. 

The human organism is complex. Dif- 
ferent faculties are acted upon by circum- 
stances which arise without our knowl- 
edge or consent, and taken unawares; 
sometimes even good men do wrong; 
and a good man regrets it, and tries to 
amend ; while one who is preponderantly 
bad braves it through, and tramples on 
his weak yet struggling conscience. 





There is no doubt that many persons 
“overtaken in a fault,” very unexpected- 
ly and against their average state of 
mind, spend the balance of life wonder- 
ing how they were “left to do the wrong 
act.” Such persons need to use and heed 
that part of the great prayer, “ Lead us— 
not into (or near) temptation, but de/zver 
us from evil.” 

Cox is not made a saint by his phreno- 
logical examination, nor is he denied 
such faculties as would have made him a 
man of average propriety of conduct if 
his circumstances had bcen favorable. 
He is the son of a white man, and has 
much of the white man’s pride; but 
being stained with the color which, in 
this country at least, crowds him out of 
reputable circles and dooms him to shake 
carpets and do other menial work; carry- 
rying also one-quarter of Indian blood, 
which is proud and capable of treachery 
and cruelty, while his one-fourth negro 
blood gives him a love of finery, show, 
and display, we have conditions not 
favorable to self-denial, patience, and 
consistency of character. 

Besides, Cox can not read even, and has 
not been in the habit of learning from 
the papers all,the devious ways of crimi- 
nals, otherwise he would not, with his 
Cautiousness and Secretiveness, have sup- 
posed he could go to Boston and pawn 
Mrs. Hull’s jewelry and not have it leak 
out. It is not known that he has before 
been accused of crime, and he did not 
enter the Hull mansion intending to 
commit murder, and went away suppos- 
ing his victim was only in a swoon. Still 
the law holds him responsible. Our 
question is simply this: Had he any 
traits which were not malign? One pro- 
vincial paper claims that we made his 
“Conscientiousness very large,” which is 
quite incorrect and purposely gratui- 
tous. We are not partisans of the un- 
fortunate man, but insist upon it that 


many men now respected, if obliged to 
take his impediments, would do no bet- 
ter than he has done. 

Now the reader is prepared to under- 
stand our description of him as published 
in the Heradd. 





EDUCATION. 





EDUCATION. 
DEVELOPMENT OF INDIVIDUAL TALENTS. 


F there is any one sovereign balm that 
will cure or alleviate all the ills that flesh 

is heir to, it is education. By this state- 
‘ment we mean not education in any narrow 
sense, but in that broad, cosmopolitan sense 
whereby the mind is expanded and devel- 
oped in all that pertains to the lifting up of 
the individual to the best use of his best 
faculties. Although we are all built upon 
the same general plan, we widely differ in 
details, and this difference in details readily 
accounts for the diversity in human nature. 
Though this applies to special things, it is a 
general law, and is just as much of a gen- 
eral law as the general fact that we are all 
similar. It seems a queer statement when 
put in contrast, yet it is true. And here is 
where Phrenology comes in and shows why 
this should be—why we are so different as 
individuals, while so similar in our general 
shape and organization. We are generally 
similar as a whole and generally dissimilar 


as to parts, and this dissimilarity of parts 
overcomes the similarity as a whole and 
makes our distinct personal individuality as 
well-defined toward each other as our gen- 
eral similarity establishes us as a class dis- 
tinct from those below us, and from those 


above us if there be any. In many respects 
we are much like a “ combination lock;” a 
very little change in a minor detail makes 
quite another individual of us. A little 
width added to the side of the head, the 
fraction of an inch added to or taken from 
the height, makes two individuals who, but 
for this, might be similar in taste, inclina- 
tion, etc., so different in their nature, 
that no one but a phrenologist, who was 
able to see both the similarity and the dif- 
ference, would think of speaking of them 
as resembling each other. 

This dissimilarity of individual talents 
should in itself prove that our education 
should be in harmony with it. Generally 
our education must be similar, for it would 
not be practical to have a method for each 
individual; but while we follow the general 
plan, we should do so with consideration. 
One scholar will learn one branch and will 





be more proficient in certain parts than an- 
other. One may have large “ Language,” 
and, therefore, learn with hardly any effort 
the lessons under this head ; while another 
may have “Locality” and “ Perceptives”’ 
generally large, and take quickly to geogra- 
phy, history, etc.—a little balance here 
and there, sending the mind in quite an- 
other direction in order to obtain the satis- 
faction that it demands. But this diversity 
of talent alone should not entitle one scholar 
to be ranked in ability above another who 
could not possibly be as proficient in those 
parts or branches, but who has talents par- 
ticularly strong in another direction. In life 
we all have separate positions to fill; it is, 
therefore, right that we should be dissimilar, 


_and that education should take hold of this 


idea and develop it. All men can not be 
alike, neither can all scholars. The scholar 
will retain that best which his or her mind 
holds with the greatest tenacity. When 
young, scholars are more generally alike— 
yet even then there is a great difference. 
The more the mind is developed, the more 
it begins to diverge and to establish its own 
peculiar individuality. The more nearly 
perfect the mind, the more this peculiar 
part, which we in a general way term indi- 
viduality, asserts itself. The higher the 
grade of the animal, the more peculiarity 
and diversity it shows. The higher the 
human race, the more this idea asserts it- 
self, even in young children. This being 
such a positive fact, it would seem that 
education should heed it. It is strange 
that there should be so much narrowness, 
yet we see it on all sides. 

One man has a special talent for being a 
lawyer, so he thinks that the study of law 
is the climax of all studies; another is a 
minister, a doctor, engineer, and so on—all 
on the same basis think that they have the 
most ennobling pursuit, and that the educa- 
tion that develops their peculiar study is the 
education that should be adopted in all the 
schools of the land as the very best to de- 
velop mankind to the greatest advantage. 
But such narrow education we want noth- 
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ing to do with—at least so long as there is 
and can be something higher. 

We are all parts of one stupendous ma- 
chine, and it seems as absurd to have us all 
alike as it would in a piece of machinery to 
have all the wheels, pullies, or axles of one 
size, make, etc. 

Perfection, as we understand it, consists 
in perfecting our abilities in harmony with 
the natural laws that gave us those abilities, 
and not in striving after something in direct 
opposition thereto—at least so long as those 
inclinations are in accord with the moral 
code. There is a man whose talents best 
fit him for a lawyer, let him be a lawyer ; 
he whose inclination bids him preach, let 
him preach; but let not the individual man 
be puffed up with the conceit that his call- 
ing is the most noble, and that this shou!d 
entitle him to the most respect and honor. 
If the individual man is to be respected and 
honored, let him be respected and honored 
for those higher qualities which are inde- 
pendent of all professions or trades. The 
noble soul is not patent to any class or 
grade—all professions and trades have their 
mean as well as their good men. Educa- 
tion is a broad question, and can probably 
never be exhausted, but in this short article 
the special point we wish to touch upon, is, 
that education, while it must necessarily 
teach after a general manner, should not 
enforce that manner too rigidly, but en- 
deavor as much as possible to develop the 
individuality of man. By education we 





mean, not that which is confined altogether 
to the school-room, but as it applies to men 
and women at large, and the education and 
development that comes from the contact 
with the culture of the world. Let our 
charity be as broad in this respect as in any 
other, not regarding our fellow-man, who is 
striving for more and more intelligence, as 
uneducated or beneath us, simply because he 
has not been educated after the same ap- 
proved manner as ourselves. Let us look be- 
yond the mer2 method and see the individual 
as a whole, and even endeavor to discover the 
peculiar talents with which he was intrusted. 
By so doing we may even develop ourselves 
in a direction which we had nc* heretofore 
dreamed of. Let our natures be generous, 
and let generosity enter into our education ; 
for certainly education is the sovereign balm 
that will, if rightly attended to, cure the ills 
that human flesh is heir to. By education the 
world advances to higher and higher de- 
grees of perfection, and therepy humanity 
reaps the reward —and we partake of it. 
Let not our education be confined to nar- 
row spheres, but be extended to broad prin- 
ciples, from whence come the highest good 
—the development of all the talents with 
which we, as created beings, have been en- 
dowed. On this basis only can we attain 
unto those highet degrees of perfection that 
have been the earnest desire of the good of 
all ages, and discover that balm that shall 
fulfill unto the world the dream of the phi- 
losopher’s stone. I. P. NOYES. 
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A TERRIBLE WARNING. 


A* American physician, who has given 
careful attention to the study of alco- 
holism, said, in the course of an address re- 
cently delivered before a learned society : 
“ There are constantly crowding into our in- 
sane asylums persons fifty to eighty years of 
age, who in early life were addicted to the 


use of alcoholic liquors, but who had reform- | 


ed, and for ten, twenty, ‘or thirty years have 
never touched adrop. The injury which the 
liquor did their bodies seemed to have all 
disappeared, being triumphed over by the 
full vigor of their full manhood, but when 
their natural force began to decrease, then 





the concealed mischief showed itself in in- 
sanity, clearly demonstrating that the injury 
to their bodies was of a permanent char- 
acter.” 

We are not constitutionally inclined to 
dwell upon the horrible, and would ask to 
be spared from presenting so terrible a fact 
as this, did we not feel that our duty to our 
neighbor and fellow-man requires it. How 
many thousands of the bright and beautiful 
youth are to-day sowing in their own organ- 
isms the seeds of decay and misery by their 
daily visits to the wine-room and their social 
tippling! Oh, that Dr. Chenery’s declara- 
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tion were pressed home to the conviction of 
each one! 

How insidious and implacable that poison 
which lurks in the ruddy wine and the am- 
ber beer! The man may reform after a 
career of lax morality and intemperance. 
He may shake off the chains of a habit 
which rendered him often an object of ridi- 
cule to the careless, and of grief and shame 
to his friends, and may once more claim the 
place of honor and usefulness which was 
his before the fall. He may even exhibit the 
energy, ambition, and fire of his early years, 
and win fame and fortune in the business 





of life; but when old age is creeping on, all 
at once his brain gives way, and the living 
death of insanity supervenes. Thus we re- 
alize the truth of that wonderful Book which 
prophecies : “ At the last it biteth like a 
serpent and stingeth like an adder.” 

We are not surprised that the learned 
physician, in contemplating the wide-spread 
ruin attending the drinking habits of the 
public, is moved to say: “ These things be- 
ing so, we, as physicians and promoters of 
good health, are bound to set our faces 
against every species of dram-drinking, by 
both example and active precept.” 





LONGEVITY IN DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS. 


HE American Miller, with a view of 
showing that millers outlive other 
mechanics, gives some interesting statis- 
tics. It is probable, let us say, that none 
but robust and very healthy persons 
would engage in milling, because in 
Massachusetts the mills do only custom 
work, which requires the miller to carry 
the heavy bags in and out by hand. Mil- 
lers may, therefore, be presumed to stand 
with stronger constitutions than the av- 
erage of men. We quote the article re- 
ferred to: 

“ During the thirty-four years and eight 
months from May Ist, 1843, to December 
11st, 1877, there died in the State of 
Massachusetts 161,801 men over twenty 
years of age, whose occupations were 
specified in the registry of their decease. 
The average age at which they died was 
about fifty-one years. The number is so 
great, and the period covered is so long, 
that by the study of the classification of 
the employment of those who died, we 
can get a very good idea of the compar- 
ative ages at which men in different oc- 
cupations and in an ordinarily healthy 
community are swept away by death. 
The deaths in only six different occupa- 
tions were at an age, on an average, above 
sixty. They were—ist, the gentlemen; 
sixty-eight ; 2d, the farmers, sixty-five; 
3d, the judges, sixty-four; 4th, the light- 
house-keepers, nearly sixty-three; 5th, 
the basket-makers, sixty-one; and 6th, 





the pilots, over sixty. Clergymen lived 
a little over fifty-nine years, professors 
over fifty-seven years, lawyers about fifty- 
six years, and physicians fifty-five years. 
The active mechanics died on an average 
at the following ages: Millers, rope- 
makers, and wheelwrights, fifty-seven 
years ; clothiers, pump and block makers, 
and tallow chandlers, fifty-six years ; pot- 
ters, fifty-five years; hatters, fifty-four 
years ; blacksmiths, fifty-three years ; cal- 
ico printers and wood turners, fifty-two 
years. All other occupations fell below 
the above enumerated classes, brakemen 
dying earliest of all—at twenty-six years 
of age. It will thus be seen that millers 
are among the longest lived men of the 
community, following closely after pro- 
fessional men and gentlemen of leisure, 
who are the longest lived men in every 
country. The millers lived six years 
longer than the average, and twenty 
years longer than the class denominated 
as factors laboring abroad (baggage-mas- 
ters, brakemen, engineers, firemen, sol- 
diers, etc.), who died at an average age of 
thirty-seven years.” 
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A SINGULAR HouseE.—A live fish in- 
habiting a human skull was taken from 
the bay of San Francisco near the Indian 
dock one morning lately. The finny 
tenant must have had a liking for its 
strange quarters, as it had grown too 
large to make its escape. 
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THE WOMEN OF ITALY. 


ees it is that half the world knows 

not how the other half lives. The 
ordinary woman of our clime, with her 
thrift and cares, and also with her wide 
intelligence, and the Italian peasant, are 
as far apart as though each occupied a 
different planet, and looked at each other 
across star-strewn space. In the cities of 
that beautiful peninsula, which the sun 
kisses so lovingly, the contadina ‘only 
touches the hem of civilization; yet their 
youthful faces are so attractive that art- 
ists cross the ocean to paint their loveli- 
ness. The requisite contour of the face, 
set off by large, liquid eyes, which have 
the dumb, haunting sweetness of a deer ; 
the dark, rich, peachy bloom; the soft, 
rounded lines that seem covered with 
satin and filled with pulp, with advanc- 
ing years grow into yellow, withered, hid- 
eous outlines, expressing neither wit nor 
intelligence. And all for the lack of prop- 
er habits of life, and that intellectual 
fire which molds the most ordinary feat- 
ures into something which bears the 
marks of the divine. Then they sit upon 
sheltered places near the studios, waiting 
for their daughters, who are models in 
turn, spinning meanwhile upon the dis- 
taff, which is their constant companion. 

These peasants universally dwell in 
little towns or hamlets, perched upon 
heights, from which the eye commands 
a landscape of unsurpassed beauty, travel- 
ing as it does over ground of historic in- 
terest. 

Her skies of softest blue, and air 
Reposeful, steep the heart in balm, 


And sheds o’er scenes divinely fair 
A tender calm. 


Only on these mountain fastnesses is 





of Italy, especially in the vicinity of 
Rome, since foetid malaria broods over its 
poisonous lowland. 

But what a landscape is before them! 
There are the plains of Etruria, over 
which broods the mystery of the “lost 
arts” of a wonderful civilization; here 
Romulus and Remus, scarcely less myth- 
ical, founded the walls of that imperial 
city, where long afterward ruled the au- 
gust Czsars; yonder is the broken out- 
line of the Coliseum, the grandest ruined 
pile on this round globe. And that dome 
of amethyst, delicately, yet clearly carved 
out of the opaline sky, is the crowning 
glory of St. Peter’s, that masterpiece of 
architecture and of art, the last, loveliest 
blossom of the regnant city. Within the 
circle of Rome’s broken walls is one vast 
theater, in which has been enacted trage- 
dies without umber, with scenery fash- 
ioned and colored by the genius of many 
ages. Over the Campagna stretches in 
sinuous, graceful lines, the Claudian aque- 
duct to the Sabine Hills, which melt into 
the boundless sky so tenderly. And all 
the land on every side is bestrewn with 
fragments of marble, still symmetrical in 
their beautiful broken outlines. The very 
soil over which they pass to daily toil, is 
made of dust crumbled from the chisel of 
some cunning workman, or yet, mayhap, 
the dust of the workman himself. And 
yet the dominant chord in all this music 
is a minor one; for woman is hardly bet- 
ter than a slave, and intelligence is not. 
Women, rude and strong as men, work 
in the fields beside themi, with faces stolid 
and worn, for the barest pittance. They 
are sometimes even harnessed with mules, 
and so drag the plow or draw the cart— 


continuous life possible, in many parts | merely beasts of burden. 
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In many cases, particularly upon the 
slopes of the Apennines, the contadina 
never leave their native hamlets, though 
the men wander far and wide; they even 
become image venders in our cities. 
Her dull interest extends no farther than 
the olive or chestnut grove; her religion 
consists in telling the beads of her rosary, 
and saying her simple prayer at the foot 
of the wayside cross. Through the year 
she is beating, or carding, or spinning 
flax for their scant clothing. This latter 
is done by means of a rude distaff, which 
is twirled in the left hand, while the flax 
is held in the right. If she works in the 
fields, she goes miles over the country, 
spinning as she trudges; indeed, the dis- 
taff seldom leaves her hands, unless for 
more pressing household work. In win- 
ter she weaves this in her hand-loom, 
into coarse but strong, even cloth, from 


which all clothing is made, save the coats | 
In the same manner silk is | 
made by hand, after being dyed in bril- | 


of men. 


liant colors, and Roman scarfs are justly 


admired for their durability, flexibility, | 


and brilliancy. 
During the vintage, or olive, or chest- 
nut gathering, as the case may be, her 


labor varies from its monotony. Chest- 
nut gathering lasts about a month, and 
impresses into service all the youth, who 
greatly enjoy the pleasant autumn ram- 
bles. The chestnuts are then boiled for 
daily use, or dried and shelled and ground 
into flour for the winter. The vintage 
has a rude poetry of its own, but much 
more of prose in its labor; and the olive- 
gathering is the pleasantest of all. These 
fantastic trees seem dryads, frozen into 
vegetation while in a grotesque dance. 
They are caricatures of eerie creatures. 

In their small, square houses, pierced 
by one or two windows at most, without 
ventilation, convenience, or comfort, 
these sisters of ours live and die. Let 
us hope the spirit of progress may not 
stay her course too long without lifting 
_ upon the contadina of Italy the light of 
| her countenance ! 





“ Italy, what of the night? 
Ah, child, child, it is long! 
Moonbeam, and starbeam, and song 
| Leave it dumb now, and dark. 
| Yet I perceive on the height 
Eastward, not now very far, 
A song too loud for the lark, 
A light too strong for a star.” 


| HESTER M. POOLE. 





HOUSE CLEANING. 


these October days there is many 
a housekeeper who is looking for- 


I N 
ward to the fall campaign of house clean- 
ing; and preparations have even been 


commenced for its thorough prosecution 
ere the pleasant days of early autumn 


have gone. We find in the Mother's 
Magazine a few words by Mrs. A. S. Roe, 
which are appropriate to the subject, and 
to be commended to the thoughtful read- 
ing of our “ good housekeepers :” 

When a child, how I used to hate the 
semi-annual house-cleaning time! I can 
remember with what a heavy heart I 
went to school, in the morning, when I 
heard my mother say, “We will clean 
this or that room to-day;” and with 
what rejoicings was the finishing day 
hailed! My spirits, which, at the begin- 
ning of the siege, were below zero, rose 


gradually until the last day of house 
cleaning found me dancing around—for 
.what? Why, because the house, having 
been scrubbed from top to bottom, there 
was no earthly reason why we should not 
have a good square meal the next day. 

As a child, I thought a great deal of 
good things to eat. I do not mean to 
intimate that I do not care now what I 
eat, for I do not believe there lives a 
person who is utterly careless of their 
food, unless it be some of the Digger 
Indians, who would eat anything but 
shrimps. 

But we have wandered too far from 
our subject. We all know that the bill 
of fare, during the time of which we are 
speaking, is not so varied as at other 
times. Why, I have known a family to 
live on eggs, boiled or fried, during the 
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time of which I write! Not that eggs 
are not good enough in their time, but 
for a steady diet for two weeks we would, 
it seems to me, get tired of them. Does 
it not seem as though something must 
be wrong when the girls all take their 
dinner to school, the boys all dodge off 
as soon as they can possibly swallow 
enough to keep them alive till tea-time, 
and the father gets out of the house as 
quickly as possible after the noon meal ? 
Does it not seem as though the wife and 
mother thought more of getting her house 
in order than of the welfare of her family ? 

Is all this bustle and flurry and confu- 
sion necessary? Can not a longer time 
be taken to do the work, and why need 
it all be crowded into a few days? You 
may say, “It’s only just for a little while,” 
but the little whiles ought to be pleasant. 
We might do the main part of a room in 
one day, and if we left a door or casement, 
who would notice it? I know that old 
saying, “ Never put off till to-morrow 
what can be done to-day,” is a good one; 
but, in house cleaning, it seems to me, it 
would be better to put off that work 
which we could only do by the utmost 





exertion. In this, as in everything else, 
we notice that system is needed, but how 
few housekeepers use it! Very few lay 
plans overnight. If this were done, 
much time might be saved that is now 
lost. Then we hurry so in this work. 
A woman always looks two years older 
when the season is over! She has no 
time to go out anywhere, or, much less, 
to receive a visitor, so tired is she, that 
trifles vex and “nothings” disturb her 
temper, -and all this is because of the 
constant hurry she is in to get through 
cleaning before Mrs. So-and-So does. 
“Haste makes waste” in this as well as 
in other things. We think it better to 
save our strength, and these spasmodic 
hurrying spells are surely a waste of 
strength. One overworks, then what a 
long time it takes to bring back all those 
wasted powers! How many have we 
heard say, “I can not do now as I could 
once, but 1 worked too hard the year we 
had no servant;” or, “I hurt myself 
once, lifting, and I have never been as 
well since.” 

The house cleaning must be done, but 
do not try to do it all at once. 


5 nied oo 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


yy Mrs. Grey was in the dumps. 

There was a grieved look about her 
mouth that spoiled its pretty curves, and 
a scowl marred the smoothness of her 
white forehead. What was the matter? 
Everything about her was bright and at- 
tractive. There were flowers in the win- 
dow; vines drooped and trailed from 
brackets and pictures; a bird sang in the 
sunshine that streamed through the east- 
ern window. The lady cared for none of 
these things. Her pet dog, a lovely little 
Italian greyhound, tried in vain to win 
her notice; and she scarcely smiled when 
a two-year-old baby toddled into the room 
and pulled at her dress, and called her 
“mamma.” How could anybody be sour 
and sullen with such possessions? Ah, 
there is the secret. Her very wealth was 
her bane—the riches of affection that had 
been bestowed upon her had temporarily 





* 
spoiled her. There are some hearts that 
love so passionately, so wildly, that love 


becomes to them a snare. They concen- 
trate all their force of feeling upon one 
object, and then exact an equal return. 
Failing to receive this, they are miser- 
able. They are, perhaps, equally miser- 
able if they fancy that they are not loved 
enough. It all amounts to the same 
thing. 

Mrs. Grey had a husband, upon whom 
she lavished a world of romantic feeling. 
She thought of him day and night; all 
her actions related to him; he was her 
sun, and she rarely looked beyond or 
above him. This kind of idolatry, by 
and by, produced its natural effect. Mr. 
Grey had something to do besides make 
calls, do fancy-work, and think of his 
wife. He had real work on hand; he 
lived a real life with real men, in a real 
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world. So, when the wife, overflowing 
with unused feeling, came to him for 
sympathy, they met on unequal terms; 
and soon it became the habit of her soul 
to say, “ He don’t love meas I love him.” 
Then followed a train of doubts and mor- 
bid fancies, and degrading fears, till the 
heart was disturbed, the face distorted, 
and the temper soured. 

Mrs. Grey had a cousin, famous among 
her acquaintances for practical wisdom. 
She happened upon the scene on the 
dumpish morning here described. 

“What is the matter?” she asked, mak- 
ing a face in imitation of the pouting wife. 

At this plain question Mrs. Grey burst 
into tears, and said in broken words : 

“ Oh, it’s the same old story; life is so 
wearisome and dull. Arthur doesn’t love 
me as he used to, and without his love I 
don’t care to live.” 

“ Suppose you try loving him,” said the 
visitor. 

“T love him! why, I love him so much 
that I am miserable.” 

“No, my dear; love never made any- 
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body miserable. You have an intense 
desire to be loved; an appetite for love 
that has come to be morbid. There is 
an immense difference between loving 
and wanting to be loved. When the 
flame of love burns clearly, we forget self 
and think of the happiness of the loved 
one. Suppose your husband should be 
taken away from you; how would all this 
nonsense about being loved seem to you 
then?” 

Mrs. Grey became thoughtful. She 
stooped to the little child and took 
him upon her knee. The words of her 
cousin kept repeating themselves in her 
thoughts: 

“There is an immense difference be- 
tween loving and wanting to be loved.” 

“TI imagined that I was loving,” she 
said, at last. “Instead of that, I have 
been a beggar for love—always hungry, 
and always demanding more.” 

“ You use the right word,” was the an- 
swer. “They who give love are princes; 
but they who ask for love are beggars.” 

MRS, M. F. BUTTS. 


PLAIN TALK FOR YOUNG MEN. 


—— my young friend, that 
the world is older than you are, by 
several years; that for thousands of years 
it has been full of smarter and better 
young men than yourself; that when they 
died the old globe went whirling on, and 
not one man in ten million went to the 
funeral or even heard of the death. Be 
smart as you can, of course. - Know as 
much as you can; shed the light of your 
wisdom abroad in the world, but don’t 
try to dazzle or astonish the people with 
it. And don’t imagine a thing is so sim- 
ply because you may happen to think it 
is. Don’t be too sorry for your father 
because he knows so much less than you 
do; he used to think he was as much 
smarter than his father as you think you 
are smarter than yours. 

The world has great need of young 
men, but no greater need than the young 





you better than your father’s fit him; 
they cost more money; they are more 
stylish. He used to be straight and nim- 
ble, and, perhaps, thought his father old- 
fashioned. Your moustache is neater, the 
cut of your hair is better, and you are 
prettier, oh, far prettier than “pa.” But, 
young man, the old gentleman gets the 
biggest salary, and his homely, scrambling 
signature on the business end of a check 
will drain more money out of the bank in 
five minutes than you could get out with 
aream of paper and a copper-plate signa- 
ture in six months. 

Young men are useful, and they are or- 
namental, and we all love them, and we 
couldn’t engineer a picnic successfully 
without them. But they are no novel- 
ties. They have been here before. Every 
generation has a full supply of them, 
and will have to the end of time; and 


men have of the world. Your clothes fit | each crop will think themselves quite 
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ahead of the last, and will live to be called | ered. People all over the world are 
old fogies by theirsons. Go ahead. Have | hunting for you, and if you are worth 
your day. Your sons will, by and by, pity | finding, they will find you. A diamond 
you for your old, odd ways. Don’t be | isn’t so easily found as a quartz pebble, but 
afraid that your merit will not be discov- | people search for it all the more intently. 

















SOMETHING TO AVOID. 


OUNG man! do you doubt that the | triple enemy of the human family. Ques- 
effect of the use of tobacco is de- | tion every young man you meet, with 
moralizing? Goto the club-house, that | cigar or quid of tobacco in his mouth, 
gilded threshold to a life of degeneracy | and he will be found to have strayed 
and degradation, where the card-pack | away from the protecting care of a 
takes the place of the catechism, and the | mother’s influence, and the shadow of the 
average topics of conversation are the | church and Sunday-school. 
latest horse-race, walking-match, prize- It has been discovered upon investiga- 
fight, billiard or sparring exhibition. You | tion, inthe Pol}technic Schools of Paris, 
will find there every individual to be anan- | that the non-smoking boys are decidedly 
imated miniature volcano, breathing forth | superior in general scholarship and men- 
fire and smoke, and at intervals belching | tal vigor, to those who smoke; and the 
out a defiling lava-stream. Take the | German Government, appreciating the 
next step down to the wine and sample- | injurious effects of tobacco on the physi- 
room, where the fashionable rowdy and | cal constitution, has made smoking on 
professional gambler robs night of its | the streets by boys under the age of six- 
peaceful quiet, and under its cover fills | teen, an offense punishable by fine and 
the pages of life’s record-book with words | imprisonment. 
of blasphemy and deeds of infamy. Go| Smoking or chewing tobacco is a pro- 
to the gambling table where one is/|cess of distilling or extracting an oil 
robbed of his money, and his moral life | which is so deadly a poison, that two drops 
crucified, and you will find that tobacco | placed on the tongue of a cat will pro- 
holds high carnival. Go to the grog- | duce death in four minutes; will take the 
shop where manhood is so swiftly wreck- | life of the largest-sized dog, and by a 
ed and the Divine image obliterated, and | puncture in the nose of a squirrel with a 
it is tobacco smoke overhead and tobac- | pin dipped in it, will cause death in six 
co juice underfoot. Go into every haunt | minutes. The sudden deaths of Gen. 
of sin on the face of the whole earth, Dakin, of Brooklyn, and of Dr. Hallock, 
and tobacco, alcohol, and curses are the | of New York city, was due to the paral- 


nefarious and diabolical trinity—the great ysis of the heart, caused, there is little 
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doubt for thinking, by tobacco poison, for 
they were inveterate smokers; while a 
great many lives are closed prematurely 
through its influence, and hundreds of 
thousands are daily living on the verge 
of the same probability. 

If you would not destroy your health, 
and deaden or callous your moral sense ; 
if you would not acquire a habit which 
is generally contracted in boyhood, and 
of which the testimony of unnumbered 
thousands of men is, that they would “so 
gladly shake it off if they could;” a habit 
which is a constant, and which becomes 
an incalculable drain upon the pocket as 
well as the constitution ; a habit that has 
not one single virtue that can plead in ex- 


tenuation for its existence; then live in the 
purifying atmosphere of the church and 
Sunday-school, and under the influence 
and council of a mother’s unselfish and 
devoted love, which is ever watchful to 
guard you against evil. Despite the la- 
mentable spectacle and truth that very 
many ministers and churchmen defile 
their bodies, yet strangely enough expect 
pure water from muddy fountains—who 
daily outrage and defile God's human 
tabernacle, while in the same breath 
invoking His blessing upon it, the grateful 
fact is prominent, that in the churches will 
be found the best standard of morals and 
correct habits, and the best examples to 





emulate. E. W. AUSTIN. 
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THE TEA AMERICANS DRINK. 


Muck attention has been given in 
these pages to the physiological 
effect of tea-drinking, and argument and 
illustration have been used to show how 
it injures those who make it one of their 
daily habits. Another method of treat- 
ing the subject, and one, perhaps, as like- 
ly as the physiological to produce some 
good result in the tea-toper, is suggested 
by an article we have lately met with in 
the San. Francisco News Letter, on the 
adulteration of food, and of the many 
costly articles employed as accessories of 
the table. If the tea-drinker can not be 
moved by an exhibition of the ravages 
made upon his nervous system by tea, 
perhaps he may be persuaded to reduce 
the number of his cups, when he learns 
that the stuff called tea is largely com- 
posed of refuse matter, colored by a 
chemical process. 

According to the News Letter the 
adulteration of tea is carried to such an 
extent that it is doubtful if any, except, 
perhaps, one or two kinds, arrive in the 
United States free from the “ most abom- 
inable” manipulations. Green teas may 
be condemned wholesale; scarcely a brand 
arriving here in even a moderately pure 
condition. Mr. Davis, an English expert 


in the examination of tea, writes: “Cer- | 


tain rumors being afloat concerning the 


manufacture of green tea from old black 
leaves, I became curious to ascertain the 
truth, and with some difficulty persuad- 
ed a Hong-Kong merchant to conduct 
me through the place where the opera- 
tions were being carried on.” Entering 
one of these laboratories of fictitious 
hyson, the parties were witnesses of 
strange scenes. The damaged black 
tea-leaves, after being dropped into a 
cast-iron pan and placed over a furnace, 
| were stirred rapidly with the hand, a 
| small quantity of tumeric in powdered 
form having been previously introduced. 
This gave the leaves a yellowish or 
orange tinge. Then some fine glue was 
added, and a substance in powder, which 
from the name given it by the workmen, 
as well as its appearance, was known at 
once to be Prussian blue and gypsum 
triturated together with a small pestle, 
in such proportion as to reduce the dark 
color of the blue to a light shade. A 
| quantity equal to a teaspoonful of the 
| powder being added to the yellowish 
leaves, the whole mass was stirred as 
before over a fire until the leaves had 
taken on the fine bloom-color of hyson, 
and very much the same scent. To re- 
-lieve from all possibility of error as to 
| the substance used, samples were brought 
' away from the place. 
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Mr. Bruce, another high authority, 
states that in the last operation of color- 
ing green teas, about half a teaspoonful 
of a mixture of sulphate of lime and in- 
digo, very finely pulverized in the pro- 
portion of three of the former to one of 
the latter, is added to a pan of tea con- 
taining seven pounds, and rubbed and roll- 
ed with the tea for about an hour to 
give the tea a uniform color. The indi- 
go is the color, and the sulphate of lime 
is used to fix it. 

Many competent authoritics testify 
that very few of the leaves of the tea 
drank in China are thrown away, but 
carefully preserved for foreign export; 
and it is unnecessary to add that the 
leaves of many plants that have no rela- 
tion whatever to the tea-plant, are pre- 
pared and sold as tea. Besides the 
poisonous earthy substances mentioned, 
as adulterants of tea, there are others, 
viz.: chrome-yellow, chalk, carbonate of 
magnesia, steatite, soap-stone, and mica. 

Perhaps it might be well to suggest a 
method or two in regard to the detec- 


tion of the adulterants; supposing that 
the reader, after the warning givea, will 
persist in using his favortte beverage. 
If the leaves are coated to any consider- 
able extent, a magnifying glass of one 
inch focus will show the coloring matter 
in minute specks or particles, each re- 


flecting its special tint. Another way is 
to scrape gertly two or three of the leaves 
with the point of a knife, when the 
foreign matter may be detected in the 
powder that has been separated. Still 
another method is to place five or six of 
the leaves on a slip of glass, and then 
moisten them with a few drops of water, 
and after the leaves have become soften- 
ed, firmly squeezing the water out be- 
tween the thumb and finger, which will 
be found to contain more or less of 
the ingredients forming the coloring, if 
any have been employed. 


nd -- 


GRAHAM BREAD HISTORICALLY.— 
During the administration of Wm. Pitt, 
in England, there was a great scarcity of 





wheat, and in order to make it go as far 
as possible, Parliament passed a law that 
all the bread for the army should be of 
unbolted wheat meal. History states that 
the result was such an improved condi- 
tion of health among the soldiers as sur- 
prised them, and also their officers and 
the surgeons. The latter declared that 
never before were the soldiers so robust 
and healthy; and that disease had nearly 
disappeared from the army. For a long 
time this kind of bread was used almost 
exclusively, but when wheat became once 
more abundant, its use was discontinued. 





ONLY TO THINK! 


“Tere are more romances in real life than in 
fiction.” 


L 


ONLY to think— 

Never on earth 

To see him more! 

All life a dearth 
Henceforth! Heart-sore, 
Heart-broken in useless strife 
With self, to silent live a life 

Severed-sudden, rude in twain, 

And moans and tears are all in vain ! 

Eternity for him has just begun ; 

For me life’s troubled sands must run! 
Now, in trailing serge, despairing ; 
Saddest gloem and tears prevailing. 

To one bereft—“ with sorrow laden "— 

How long the journey seems to Isaven! 

And death’s mystcrious realm between. 

Only think / 


Il. 

Only to think— 

Life is not life 

Itself alone, 

With sorrow rife 

For half that*s gone ; 
Is all that’s left for hopeless mortal 
This mourning for the dear immortal ? 
That other self—that mystic sclf— 
That wandcring, weird, spirit elf, 
Which stirs, in aching, pulsing throbs, 
And broken, stifling, whispering sobs 

To misery complete, 

And agony replete 
The thought—hc is forever gone! 
And I, alone, must live forlorn 
With death’s co!d journcy still between ! 


Only think! 
LISLE LESTER. 
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BRAIN-GROWTH. 


Shire question is often asked—“ How 
long does the brain of an individual 
continue to grow?” Some have an idea 


that it attains its full growth at the age 


of twenty years; and we have seen asser- 
tions, professing to be from medical au- 
thority, that the brain attains its growth 
at about fourteen years; but no close ob- 
server, no phrenologist who has had op- 
portunity to measure thousands of heads, 
and to measure not a few of them, say 
once in five years for twenty-five years, 
will believe a word of it. 

In many cases the brain will increase 
in size till a man is sixty years of age, 
provided he have a healthy, vigorous 
body, and live correctly, so far as diet 
and labor are concerned, and the mind 
be kept in an active, but not over-excited 
state. 

Any sharp observer may enter fifty 
churches in succession, when the congre- 
gations are full, and he will readily see 
that the gray-headed father, sitting at the 
head of his family with his son twenty- 
five years of age by his side, will have a 
considerably larger head than his son. 





In numerous cases this can be remarked 
in looking up and down the aisles. The 
old gentlemen’s heads are the largest. 
If we revisit the same church thirty years 
afterward, we will find the energetic son 
with gray hair sitting at the top of the 
pew, and zs son at his side; and the 
older man will have a head larger than 
the hopeful son—showing that it had 
been growing up to fifty years of age or 
beyond. We have just received a letter 
from Mr. L. N. Fowler, of London, which 
contains one remarkable passage. Mr. 
Fowler says: “I shall send you soon 
the phrenological character of Sir Josiah 
Mason, of Birmingham, England. 
1864 I measured his head, which was 
twenty-three and a half inches; in 1869 
it measured twenty-four inches ; and now, 
in 1879, it measures twenty-four and 
three-quarter inches, plump; and he is 
now in his 85th year.” 

The law of growth, in respect to the 
brain, is the same as that relating to 
growth of body. If a muscle, or set of 
muscles, be called into frequent and effi- 
cient exercise, they become thereby hun- 
gry for nutrition ; and when the blood is 
passing those parts, the nutriment carried 
in the blood is absorbed by the parts 
needing it, and they become enlarged. 
A broken bone needs at the point of 
fracture bone-making material, and the 
blood which carries nutrition for every 
part, as it passes the region of the frac- 
ture, loses by affinity the material which 
the bone wants to repair the fracture. 
As the blood passes a flesh-wound, that 
part of the blood adapted to heal the 
wound is taken up and used where it is 
required. Let a person exercise the brain 
in the intellectual or thinking region and 
the forehead will grow, while other parts 
remain stationary. Persons engaged in 
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cise of the base of the brain, and that 
part of the head will grow; but if the la- 
bor require also the active exercise of the 
intellectual organs, the two regions will 
become enlarged accordingly. Those 
who devote themselves mainly to moral 
and esthetical subjects will be found with 
a larger top-head; and those who have 
body enough to give adequate support to 
the whole system, including the brain, 
will be able to increase the size of the 
brain year by year by the general exer- 
cise of all the faculties until old age. 
The body increases in size in old age, 
why not the brain? Generally there is 
not vigor enough in the vital system to 
sustain the body, and push the develop- 
ment of brain beyond the age of fifty; 
but there are cases which we happen to | 
know, proving brain-growth until after 
sixty years of age. 

Some persons think it impossible for | 
the brain to increase in size after the ' 
bones of the skull have become hard and | 
strong. When the brain requires more 
room in any part, the bone material of 
the skull is gradually absorbed or dis- 
solved, and, like lime-water, is taken up 
by the circulation to be reorganized into 
new adjustments of the skull, large enough 
for the brain. The clam shell is as thick 
as a human skull and much harder, yet a 
clam will double his size in two or three 
years, during which time the entire shell 
will have been reconstructed ona larger 
pattern in every direction. The clam is 
never imprisoned or cramped by his shell ; 
he is, like the brain, simply protected and 
shielded as by a friend. The shell is alive, 
and so is the human skull, like the finger 
nails, or the hoofs of animals, and capable 
of rapid growth, though the process be 








to us imperceptible. s. 
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SOLDIER BOUND! 
A CONFUSED roar breaks upon my 

sleep-benumbed senses. I listen. 
The sound approaches, and soon I dis- 
tinguish the roll of drums and the shrill 
whistling of fifes. “Surely it is early 
morning yet,” I mutter to myself; for 
through my open window I see no ruddi- 
ness in the sky—no sign of sunrise. I 
glance at my watch; it is twenty minutes 
after four. Now I hear the tramp, tramp, 
tramp of many feet in harmony with the 
drum-beat. I go to the window and 
glance down the street, and see a long 
line of helmeted soldiers moving briskly 
southward. Europe 
is at peace? Yes; then why this martial 
array, whose clangor disturbs the early 
morning air, and light-sleepers like my- 
self? Ah! I am in Jmperial Germany, 
where every phase of life is tinctured 
with a martial spirit. The nation is at 
peace? Yes; but “in time of peace pre- 
pare for war,” is the proverb which the 
German government constantly illus- 
trates. * 


I reflect a moment. 


Soldiers on every hand! Inthe crowd- 
ed marts of the city, in the peaceful ham- 
lets of the mountain we meet the tinselled 
dress and sword of the officer, the 
spiked helmet and bayonet of the private. 


; Young men they are all, in the freshness 


of their strength—gathered from valley 
and hill for the camp and barrack. When 
I see heavy columns of these deploying 
in the outskirts of Mayence or Cologne, 
I wonder not that the women of Germany 
labor in the fields and perform the drudg- 
ery of the housés and the shops; for the 
flower of the German home is in the Em- 
peror’s army training for possible strife 
with neighboring nations, or for the sup- 
pression of revolutionary disorders which 
the Imperial Council knows are only la- 
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tent in the intelligent, liberty-loving 
masses, and which wine and beer-drink- 
ing habits help greatly to quicken. 

“You have no army!” was the con- 
temptuous remark of a German; and he 
added, “Just look at ours!” “No; we 
have no such great military establishment 
as you boast, my friend. But should 
there come the need, in a moment a mil- 
lion lion-hearted soldiers would be array- 
ed under the colors of our Union.” 

The man looked at me; the curl of 
contempt but a moment before wreath- 
ing his lip had been transformed into an 
expression of admiration, and he warmly 
exclaimed : 

“Ah, you Americans are a wonderful 
people!” D. 


— 


HOW NOT TO GOVERN. 


N anxious mother desires to know 
what would be the effect upon the 
moral nature of a child “if compelled, 
by parental authority, to do that which 
he feels certain is wrong.” 

There are two ways in which the child 
might be affected. He would learn to 
doubt the wisdom or the justice of the 
parent, or his moral feelings would be 
outraged and blunted. Though most 
parents, in their cool moments, desire to 
do right by their children, they often be- 
come angry, and compel them to do that 
which both parent and children know to 
bewrong. This blunts if it donot uproot 
a child’s moral susceptibilities. It also 
arouses its anger, stirs up and strengthens 
the baser emotions, and tends to harden 
him in disobedience until he is regarded 
as utterly depraved. It would also blunt 
his filial affection, and thus disturb his 
social as well as his moral feelings, and 
if he were not a strong character it would 





make him spiritless and discouraged. If 
the child had enough of moral stamina 
to prevent him from being utterly ruined 
until he reached the age of maturity and 
personal independence, he would be like- 
ly to ignore and contemn every thing he 
had thus been taught, and thereby re- 
pudiate much that was perhaps really 
valuable in his early instruction. 

Children, in their training, should be 
permitted to have all the liberty which 
they can take without abusing it. This 
will awaken and establish in them a spirit 
of self-government, individual responsi- 
bility, and an awakening of Conscienti- 
ousness which gives a moral sanction to 
all their decisions. If they are acted on as 
mere machines, and bidden to do this, 
and to refrain from doing that, with no 
reason given or suggested, and none be- 
ing apparent to their minds, they become 
mere slaves to parental authority ana 
muscle, and of course never learn to fee) 
individual accountability for conduct. hh 
they are naturally too strong to be utterly 
crushed, they revolt and cast off restraint 
so soon as they are old enough to run 
away or become strong enough to con- 
front the arbitrary injustice. 

Children are but men in miniature, 
without possessing the judgment to 
reason as soundly, and they are affected 
quite as badly as adults are by arbitrary 
injustice from their rulers, and this, as 
all history attests, makes the people 
slaves, or arouses a spirit of revolution 
to throw off the unrighteous yoke. Ss. 





FINAL WORDS. 


BEFORE the issue of this number will 
reach distant readers the class of the ‘‘ American 
Institute of Phrenology”’ for the year 1879 will 
be in session. The first day of October we hope 
to witness the meeting of the largest and best 
class that has ever assembled. The harvest cf 
practical Phrenology is troad, and beckons the 
hands which can garner it. Ten million men, 
women, and children need the council and guid- 
ance which the phrenologist can impart, and 
would promptly recognize that necd if the sub- 
ject were properly presented to their acceptance. 
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Thousands of people have acquired a prejudice 
against the subject because they have seen scme 
person who had little knowledge of it try to 
explain and apply it. But when any person ap- 
pears in the field of Phrenology who is well 
versed in its doctrines, and has practical skill in 
applying it, especially if he have a fair educa- 
tion and agreeable manners, there is no subject 
which communds more intense interest, certainly 
none which is capable of being made more use- 
ful to all who think, and to those who desire 
to do and be all that it is possible and desirable. 
Mothers are puzzled by the peculiar disposi- 
tions and tendencies of their children ; they de- 
sire to do whatever is best to promote their 
happiness, and to guide them to virtue and use- 
fulness, but they are so unlike in some particu- 
lars that no mode of treatment seems adaptcd 
to all. One needs encouragement, another re- 
straint; one is brave, selfish, headstrong, and 
overbearing ; another is timid, retiring, modest, 
and morbidly sensitive ; others partake of both 
types of character, in some respects, and no rule 
scems adapted to all. Here it is that Phrenology 
becomes the guide and helper. It teaches the 
expert how to touch the keys of the mental 
qualities so as to bring out harmonies little 
dreamed of by those whose minds have not 
been illuminated by the light of Phrenology. 
We desire to educate many who shall dissemi- 
nate the good seed widely. We desire that all 
ministers of religion shall acquire a knowledge 
of this science of the mind; all teachers, all 
legislators, all who administer justice or treat 








the insane, all who have the charge of factories, 
workshops, and stores, or wherever human nat- 
ure is to be guided, managed, and governed. 
Merchants should send out as traveling agents 
those who are expert in reading character. A 
man so prepared will do twice as much business 
as another, and will do it more acceptably. One 
who has to feel his way among men, making 
mistakes in his method of address, will work 
hard to accomplish little. No matter how much 
he may know about the articles he seeks to 
vend, if he has no ready method of understand- 
ing his customer he will be but a “‘botch”’ at 
his business. A man long in business learns 
much of character, how to treat it and mold it: 
but it is merely intuitive, or the result of ob- 
servation. But who is willing to fill up life 
with blunders till the age of forty, learning by 
the hardest, without a rule, when by reading 
during the spare hours of six months, and 
then taking six weeks of instruction, he might 
start well equipped at twenty and do better in six 
months than his father can do who has followed 
the same business for twenty-five years. 

It is not the professional phrenologist merely 
that the Institute is engaged in developing. It 
would lend its aid to every class of persons 
who have to deal with mind and character in 
the school-room and family, the pulpit, the hall 
of justice, in the spheres of business or of com- 
mand; wherever human nature has to be led, 
molded, guided, or controlled, this compre- 
hensive science of first principles offers its aid 
and claims recognition. 8. 
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*He that questioneth much shall learn much "—Bacon. 





Go Our €orcespondents, 


QvESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shalt expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration, 


Ir AN INQuiIRY Faits To RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. 1X ALL CASES, ns who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered, 





CAPILLARY CONGESTION. — Question: 
An hour or two after I have had my meal, my 





head begins to feel heavy and dull, and I do not 
feel like doing anything ; and three or four hours 
after my meal I begin to fecl hungry again. Be- 
fore this trouble came on me I could study and 
never get tired, but now I am too thick headed 
to do anything. Can you tell me what is the 
reason of this ? 

Answer: We presume that the immediate oc- 
casion of the congestion, which induces the un- 
comfortable sensation you complain of, is a slug- 
gish liver. You should regulate your dict so as 
to promote freedom in the action of the stomach 
and liver. As a general thing, soon after one 
has eaten a full meal there ensnos a sluggish, 
nervous state. Blood is drawn to the stomach, 
and the forces of the system are occupied with 
the work of digesting mainly, hence the braip 
and nervous system become more or less de 
pressed, and one can not think and act very cffi- 
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ciently. The trouble you are suffering, we think, 
is mainly due to a sluggish circulation induced 
by a torpid or congested liver. 

Motes !—The moles you speak of are due in 
a great measure to the same cause which has 
been hinted above. Your blood is reduced in 
tone and quality, and the moles indicate that. 
An invigorated, purified circulation will have a 
marked effect upon the skin, cleaning and re- 
newing it. 


OLD STYLE AND NEw STYLE.—If you 
will consult an encyclopedia you will find this 
whole matter clearly explained. In brief, it may 
be said, that in 1582 Pope Gregory XIII. sought 
to regulate the Roman calendar so that it should 
accord with astronomical time ; and it was then 
ordered that October 5th should be called Oc- 
tober 15th. This regulation was adopted in En- 
gland, but not until 1752, when the 3d of Sep- 
tember was called the 14th. As a general rule 
to change old style to new, we add eleven days. 
If the revolution of the earth around the sun oc- 
cupied exactly 365 days and six hours, the Cal- 
endar would not require correction. As it is, 
the period of revolution is about eleven minutes 
shorter. To compensate for the quarter, a day 
is added to February once in four years; and to 
compensate for the loss of the cleven minutes 
per annum, an extra day is allowed once in a 
hundred years. 


PRIZE Essay.—J. O. R.—The offer of 
a prize for the best essay discussing the relations 
of Faith and Reason, was carried into effect in 
due time. A scientific gentleman of this city 
and a Western clergyman were awarded the 
prize, and it was divided between them, each 
having discussed the subject from a different 
but equally important point of view. We can 
supply a pamphlet which containssthe first prize 
essay, Which is entitled, ‘‘ Psychologica] Basis 
of Religion,” at twenty cents. 


PIMPLES AND SORES!—The condition 
of the skin is an indicator of the functional 
states of the stomach, liver, kidneys, ‘ete. When 
any of these organs are impaired, sickness is the 
result, and the kind of sickness is dependent 
upon the organ which is deranged. Dyspepsia, 
30 common in socicty, is indicative of irregular- 
ity or disease inthe stomach. Sores and pimples 
show that the skin does not act its normal part 
in throwing off the effete matter or waste of the 
system ; its pores having become clogged, dif- 
ferent forms of illness result; fevers, colds, 
rheumatism, etc. Sores and pimples show con- 
gestion in the part where they are situated, and 
the breaking out which constitutes a sore, is an 
effort on the part of Nature to relieve the system 
of corrupt material. One who is troubled with 
these disagreeable things, should not apply 
medicated washes or swallow drugs for their 





eradication, but seck to improve the general 
health, eating good food, particularly fresh veg- 
etables and fruits, articles which serve to cool 
the blood and soothe the nervous system. 


FETICHISM !—Qvuestéon : In one of your 
late numbers, some mention is made of fetich- 
ism: will you be kind enough to give me the 
definition of the word ? 

Answer; Fetichism is the lowest form in which 
man indicates his natural disposition to worship. 
The miserable half-savage Hindu, the barbarous 
native of Central Africa, the fierce South Sea Isl- 
ander, bow to stones and. reptiles, and deem no 
object too mean for consecration by some mys- 
terious, supernatural influence. Fetichism is a 
rude form of Pantheism, or the existence of God 
in all the objects of Nature. The term itself is de- 
rived from feitico, which is borrowed from the 
Portuguese fetisco, and is used by the negroes of 
Senegal to denote an instrument of witchcraft. 
The term feitico means an amulet or talisman, 
something that has been blessed, and is thought 
to possess magical powers. 


LAWS OF COLOR.—A work of consider- 
able size has been recently published, called 
“The Color Sense,’’ in which the supposed ori- 
gin of color is sought to be explained and the 
phenomena of its observation described. The 
author is Mr. Grant Allen. Price $3.50. 


HAIR FALLING OutT.—Subscriber may 
be informed that the best method of treating the 
scalp for falling hair is its thorough cleansing. 
If the hair and scalp be washec every day with 
tepid water and fine toilet soap, and after having 
been well dried by the application of a soft 
towel, it be gently rubbed with a soft brush, the 
hair-cells, if not too much diseased, may be sti n- 
ulated to renewed activity, and the hair take on 
afresh growth. Baldness in most cases is con- 
stitutional and seemingly unavoidable ; this may 
be the case with you. 


PAWNBROKERS’ BALLS.— Question: Will 
you be kind enough to give me an explanation 
of the three gilded balls one secs hanging out 
from the pawnbrokers’ shops ? 

Answer; We have answered this question once 
or twice before, probably not within your time 
asareader. The sign was taxen from that of 
the Lombard bankers of Italy, who were the 
first to open loan-shops in England for the re- 
lief of those in distressed circumstances. The 
greatest of the Lombards were the celebrated 
Medici, of Florence. On their armorial shield 
were engraved pills, in allusion to the origin 
from whence they had derived the name of 
Medici, or physicians. Their agents in England 
and other countries placed their coat of arms 
over the doors of their loan offices as a sign, and 
after a while it became customary for those in 
similar business to put up the same token. 
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TEETH OF CHILDREN. — Question: Is 
there any way of overcoming a tendency to de- 
fective teeth in a very young child? My boy, 
hardly two years old, has teeth which show signs 
of decay. 

Answer ; So-xe children inherit poor bones and 
teeth. Some teeth are poor because their food 
lacks phosphate of lime ; some eat sugar, which 
not being digested promotes acidity. Let the 
child’s teeth be kept clean, and avoid vinegar 
snd sugar, cake and fine flour. Let him cat oat- 
meal], cracked wheat, Graham bread, and avoid 
hot drinks and ice water. Promote the gencral 
health, and the teeth and all tissues will be im- 
proved. 


PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY IN- 
HARMONIOUS— Question : One of the fundamental 
principles of Phrenology is that the mind has a 
special orgun, viz., the brain; and that it (the 
mind) does not reside in the whole body. For 
instance, if the hands or feet possessed mind, 
this would give to them the power to think and 
reason, which they do not possess. The very 
soul of Physiognomy lies in the principle, “ All 
shape and form indicate character, and all shapes 
and forms originate in mind.’”? That is, each 
boay has its own specific form, because its mind 
gave it such; or, in other words, cach mind 
forms just such a body as it needs for itself. 
Now, how can the mind shape just such a body 
as it needs for its use if it docs not occupy the 
whole body ? 

Answer: You know that the nervous system, 
throughout the length and breadth of the body, 
is connected directly with the brain, just as the 
telégraph wires of the country center in one 
common focus, the general office of the com- 
pany which owns and operates the lines ; and the 
wires are dependent upon the grand central bat- 
tery for their usefulness in the transmission of 
intelligence. In the brain resides tlfe mind, or 
thinking principle ; the body is its servant. The 
nervous system makes every part of the body in- 
timately related to the mind. It is not neces- 
sary, then, that the mind should occupy the great 
toe of the right foot to have that member move 
in accordance with its will, any more than the 
mind of the railway manager should reside part- 
ly in the brain of the locomotive engineer in his 
employment. The engineer does the work of 
the manager responsively to his bidding. A 
well-organized railway works throughout its 
length responsively to the manager, who sits in 
his office, and with the assistance of bell and 
telegraph, keeps ths whole concern in motion, 
doing the work of transportation for a State. 
The evidences of the mind of a man like Van- 
derbilt could be seen all along the four or five 
hundred miles of railway, yet as an independent 
entity, that mind resided in the head of Mr. Van- 
derbilt. It is necessary to separate between ef- 








fects and causes in discussing the phenomena of 
thought. The inconsistency or inharmony to 
which you allude is scarcely more than construct- 
ive. 


H. P.—Question: Can I write for the 
JOURNAL ? 

Answer: You had better not write postry. 
Save the piece you sent us for ten years, and 
then, if you think it will do, we will publish it.. 


Is IT A SWINDLE?—Answer: We know 
nothing about the concern. If it is an advertis- 
ing affair it is very likely a puff-ball. If you had 
given your name and address, as you shonld,,we 
could have answered you by mail. Write some- 
body in that town, inclosing stamp for reply. 


MEMORY. — Question: I am troubled 
with a very poor memory. How can it be im- 
proved ? 

Answer: This question can not be fully an- 
swered in this department of the JouRNAL, as 
there are many phases of the subject. Many 
things tend to injure the memory. Tobacco, al- 
coholic stimulants, fine flour, which starves the 
brain, coffee, greasy food, and sugar, which tend 
to clog the liver and cloud the brain; too little 
sleep, excessive indulgence of the social instinct, 
ete. If all these causes are absent, or shall be 
avoided, and the memory still remain poor, we 
shall be ready to look for other causes. 


PsycHoLocy.—L. B., JR—The work 
you refer to would not help you in the study of 
Psychology, as we understand and use that 
term. 


TELEGRAPHY.— Question : What phren- 
ological organs are rfecessary to become a good 
telegraphic operator, and how much would it 
cost, and how long would it take, and how 
would it pay tebe an operator? 

Answer; One should have large perceptive or- 
gans, including number, good memory, a mental 
temperament, large Firmness and Continuity, 
and sharp hearing power. The tuition varies from 


$25 to $100; and the time required, according to 


the pupil’s facility, is from three to twelve 
months. The pay depends on the person and 
the place he gets, 


“HONOR AND SHAME.”—Question: I 
have seen this form of the quotation, ‘‘‘ Honor 
and fame’ from no conditions rise.”” Which is 
correct ? 

Answer; “‘ Honor and shame ’”’ is the true quo- 
tation. The poet iatended a broad contrast of 
extremes, to show that conduct, not conditions, is 
the foundation of either honor or shame. Men 
are sometimes honored without merit, or derided 
and crucified without demerit. 


J. R. V.—The conditions stated are 
about right. If you had given your address and 
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sent a stamp we would have written to you, a3 
the matter is strictly personal. 


Hair FALLING OFF. — Question: Is 
there any remedy for the falling off of the hair? 

Answer ; That depends upon the age ard con- 
stitution of the person. Some persons become 
bald early ; others of no stronger constitution 
acver lose their hair. Some naturally come to 
baldness sooner or later. We know of no reme- 
dy for this. Early and abnormal baldness occurs 
through overwork of brain, sickness, or wrong 
articles of dict or luxury. If one stimulates or 
eats in such a way as to keep the system fever- 
ish, no doubt nature will give evidence of abuse, 
among other methods, in the falling of the hair. 


CATARRH.—V. F.—Your trouble is ca- 
turrh, the proper treatment for which you will 
find in “‘ The Health Almanac for 1875.” Price, 
10 cents. 

Several ANSWERS must be deferred to the next 
number. 


fs @@ hat Eten Sap, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
caperience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 
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you to wish to do so by erecting a ‘‘ Memorial 
building,” that those whose lives have been 
given in the promulgation of the noble science of 
Phrenology, may never cease to live in the mem- 
ory of humanity. I regret. my inability just now 
to contribute to your dear enterprise, but I 
promise you that if the solitary dollar I gave 
you some time since as a fund-germ for the 
same object, be not soon augmented by contri- 
butions from other friends, that I will add to it 
sO s00n as My means may permit; which to me 
will be a duty as well as a pleasure, for I owe 
much to that science which first taught me to 
know myself, as I consider that my first im- 
pulse to growth commenced with its study, and I 
have no doubt that there are thousands who feel 
as I do about it. If these would only give ac- 
cording to their means—twenty-five cents, a 
dollar, ten dollars, a hundred, a thousand, or 
ten thousand dollars, from the able and will- 
ing, you would soon be able to realize your 
‘ever present dream’’ (as you once expressed 
yourself in regard to it), and I believe you will 
have sympathy and aid from all friends, with 
means, who “love their fellow-men.” 
Lovingly yours, 
SOPHIE W. KENT. 
A WOMAN'S TROUBLES.—Mister Edit- 
or: [amin grate truble and I want some advise. 
When I was young I was teached that a woman’s 





A PRIVATE LETTER.—The following 
letter, recently received from an excellent friend, 
though intended as private, is in such sympathy 
with our objects and life-long labors, that we 
yenture to share its sentiments with others to 
whom the cause of human science is as dear as 
itis to us: 


New York, Aug. 14, 1879. 

My Dear Mrs. WELLs: I can not sce you to- 
day; but I must express to you in some way 
that my pleasure and surprise were great indeed 
when [ accompanied you through your Artistic 
and Literary Laboratories. My hurry was so 
great that I could only sec and then disappear, 
without giving vent ‘o my joy and gratitude, 
and all that—for I had no idea of the extent of 
your establishment at 737 Broadway, though I 
had long been aware of the fact that your 
Phrenological Institute, with its excellent pro- 
fessors, lecturers, and writers, and extensive 
cabinet of interesting busts, skulls, and por- 
traits, was doing a vast amount of good in the 
world; and since seeing the beautiful library 
and all the systematic details of your publish- 
ing department, from the cditor’s chair, before 
which I always bow in profound reverence, to 
all the minor parts, I feel a still greater interest 
in your earnest desire to perpetuate your institu- 
tion, with all its advantages, for the welfare of 


bi was to be agreeable, ornymental and 
affecshunit. They sed that kind of a woman 
could get the smartest husbands and I gess 
thats so for my husband is a very smart man 
and he used to say I was as hansum as a pitcher 
and stileish as a fashion plate and lovin as a 
‘ove. Hes a grate deel smarter than Mister 
Dawkins our next door nabor, but Missis Daw- 
kins knows everything and my husband seems 
to think more of talkin to her than of lookin at 
me and she don’t like it because her hus- 
band sits and looks at me instead of lookin at 
her while shes talkin to my husband. At least 
I dont think she does and this is part of my 
truble but not the worst. Missis Dawkins is as 
homely as a hedge fense and dont know this 
years fashions from last and I made some re- 
marks on her looks one day and my husband 
said and said it very expresive to, that folks isnt 
to blame for not bein hansum but they was to 
blame if they didnt know nothin because they 
could learn if they wanted to. I shall think to my 
dyin day that he ment. me and it made me feel 
bad so I thot I'd try to lern somethin. Missis 
Dawkins and my husband uscd to talk a grate 
deel about the daly papers so I looked in 
them and I saw a place thut sed Notes for the 
fair scx and if I dont know much I knew that 
was for wimmin and kept readin it but all there 
was to it was about dresses and fashions ; and got 





future generations, and I deem it laudable in 


another paper and that had a column of W-o-m- 
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a-n-i-t-e-s that was just the same. And I got 
another that had a place in that sed for and 
about wimmin and ‘that wasnt much better. 
Once in a while they told about some womman 
that had painted a pitcher or killed a bare or 
shot a man or how old some womman was 
who madea speech but mostly twas all the same. 
All they had for wimmin was about clothes and 
hair and such things so I begun to think I was 
teached rite afterall. But it seems tome my 
husband aint satisfied and I saw one of your 
papers one day and it sounded so kind o’ sensi- 
ble that I thot I’d rite and ask you if you think 
as all the other editers seem to that a womman 
dont need to know nothin only how to be agree- 
able and affeckshunit and fix herself up nice. 
I shall wait for your answer with great angziety. 
I spose my spellin aint hardly good enough for 
a Editur for I didnt go to schule much, but you 
must excuse it and remember how little I was 
teached. Yours, very truly, 
JOSEPHINE JACKSON. 
Blinton, Oct. 1st, 1867. 


I CAN NOT DO WITHOUT THE JouR- 
NAL. I like it above all other publications. Its 
pages are brimful of good, sound reading 
matter, so different from the trash so prevalent 
in these times. H. E. 8.—ILL. 


THE TIMES CAN NOT GET SO HARD 
but what it would be harder to do without the 
JOURNAL, and hard times or no hard times I 
must and will have it. W. C.—PA. 


EDITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL— 
Dear Sir ; So laden with good things is the Jour- 
NAL each month that after reading all the num- 
bers for a year, it is difficult to say which num- 


ber is best. When [ took my pen to write I 
was going to tell you I never read a number 
with so much interest as the August number 
for 1879; but maybe I’ve forgotten about 
other numbers. 

There is one thing, however, in the August 
number which has a special interest for me, and 
I dare believe it has the same for hundreds of 
others, namely, the letter from J. O. Clark, Hop- 
kins Co., Texas. 

If I can judge from what I’ve heard from 
health-reform friends and my own feelings, I be- 
lieve there are a great many longing for a chance 
to go where other health reformers are, that 
they may be enabled to carry out their convic- 
tions to a greater perfection. What are most of 
our popular social gatherings of to-day but 
death to health ? : 

I say Jet the friends of a better and higher life 
get together in colonies, that they may be enabled 
to work with more effect against the evil prac- 
tices of to-day. and for the elevation of the 
whole human family. We must concentrate our 





forces if we shall win. We must work system- 
atically, and this we can not do, scattered, so 
well as we could in companies. The JOURNAL, 
ever for progress and reform, will aid us. 

Let each reader therefore try to widen its 
circulation. Now is the best time to begin. 
Few that subscribe for the JourNAL will ever 
drop it again while they live. So if we get a 
subscriber for it we have done something by 
which the world is bettered. We frequently 
hear people say ‘‘ What good can I do?’ Here 
is something most every one can do, and doing 
it you are doing good. H. A. ANDERSON. 

Pigeon Falls, Wis., Aug. 29th, 1879. 
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PERSONAL. 


**In MEMORIAM.” 


Dr. JEROME VAN CROWNINSHIELD SMITH 
died at Richmond, Berkshire county, Mass., on 
the 20th of August last, aged 79 years. Dr. 
Smith was born at Conway, N. H., July 20, 1800, 
and was graduated at Brown University in 1818. 
He was the first Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology in the Berkshire (Mass.) Medical 
Institution, and in 1868, ’69, and ’70 held the 
same position in the New York Medical Col- 
lege for Women. He established in Boston 
the Medical Intelligencer, which he edited in 
1823-’24. For a short time he edited the Weekly 
News Letter (1825-'26), and for thirty years was 
the editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal. He was also the editor of other peri- 
odicals and the contributor to several publica- 
tions. He was Port Physician of Boston from 
1826 to 1849, and ip 1854-’55 was mayor of the 
city. He was the author of many scientific and 
miscellaneous works, including the following: 
“The Class-Book of Anatomy” (1837), “‘ Life of 
General Jackson,’’ ‘‘ Natural History of the 
Fisheries of Massachusetts ’’ (1833), ‘‘ Economy 
of the Honey Bee,”’ ‘“‘ Mechanism of the Eye,”’ 
‘** Pilgrimage to Palestine” (1851), ‘‘ Pilgrimage 
to Egypt” (1852), ‘“‘Turkey and the Turks” 
(1854), and two annual messages as mayor, and 
various addresses, orations, ete. Dr. Smith 
was a very learned man, especially in languages 
and literature ; was plain, polite, and genial in 
his manners, one of the easiest and most intel- 
ligent of public speakers, and full of interest in all 
modern scientific developments. He wrote and 
read without glasses, and in his appearance and 
looks might have passed for sixty. We treasure 
his memory as a beloved friend. He has gone 
to his rest, and left no enemy, but hosts of 
friends. 


Pror. L. N. Fower and daughter sailed from 
New York for London, in the steamer Victoria, 
August 23d. His stay in the United States was 
brief, not quite two months, yet he visited 
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friends in New England, western New York 
and in this city, deriving as well as giving 
thereby eminent satisfaction. During the nine- 
teen years of his absence, time has whitened his 
locks, but it has not impaired the clearness of 
his mind or his bodily health. 


First CoLorep Lapy GRADUATE OF A MEDI- 
OAL COLLEGE IN AMERICA,—Miss Susan Smith, 
now the wife of Rev. W. G. McKinney, gradua- 
ted from the Woman’s Medical College of New 
York as valedictorian of her class in 1870. She is 
a native of Brooklyn and is the wife of Rev. W. 
G. McKinney, a former missionary to the freed- 
men in North Carolina. Previous to her eareer 
as & medical student, she was a teacher in a 
colored school in this city. Her college ex- 
perses she paid out of her own earnings, and 
che very sensibly prides herself now upon the 
fact that she has been self-sustaining from the 
time she started out in her career. Her father 
is a man of means, and she might have been a 
belle in the best circles of the colored people in 
this city, where there are a number of wealthy 
and very many well-to-do families. But her 
thoughts and aspirations were of a different life, 
and she set about self-improvement as her first 
duty. She has succeeded in winning her way to 
a good practice, and to a high place in the con- 
fidence and respect of the public. 


-,- 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 
Peace is such a precious jewel, that I would 
give anything for it but truth — Matthew Henry. 
Tue man who can be familiar with every one 
he meets, and preserve their respect, and does 
not lose his own, is a very uncommon character. 
Tue man who has got so low down that he 
can’t be flattered, has got so low down that he 
can’t be abused. 
Betrer than grandeur, better than gold, 
Than rank and titles a thousand-fold, 
Is a healthy body and mind at ease, 
And simple pleasures that always please ; 
A heart that can fecl for another’s woe, 
And share its joys with a genial glow, 
With sympathies large enough to enfold 
All men as brothers, is better than gold. 
NEVER does a man portray his own character 
more vividly than in his manner of portraying 
another’s. 
“WHATEVER crazy sorrow saith, 
No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly longed fur death.’’— Tennyson. 


THE world was never intended for a house of 





mourning. The flowers are not painted black, 
nor is every bird a crow. 


WE can do more good by being good than in 
any other way. 


Gravity is only the bark of wisdom, but it 
serves to preserve it.— Confucius. 


MARRYING 4 man to save him is “* played out” 
among sensible girls. 


You can not dream yourself into a character ; 
you must hammer and forge yourself one.— 
Froude. 


SocraTEs called beauty a short-lived tyranny ; 
Plato, privilege if natural ; Theophrastus, a silent 
cheat ; Theocritus, a delightful prejudice ; Car- 
neadus, a solitary kingdom ; Domitian said that 
beauty was better than all the letters of recom- 
mendation in the world; Homer, that ’twas a 
glorious gift of nature ; and Ovid calls it a favor 
bestowed by angels. But then they didn’t 
understand anything about false tecth, curls, 
calves, ete. 





MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Home@opatuy.—" Similia, Similiabus Curan- 
tur.’—A gentleman who suffered from palpita- 
tion of the heart was relieved by applying an- 
other palpitating heart to the region affected. 
Pellets of sugar indeed ! 


How many thousands there are who live out 
a whole life, and have nothing to prove it by, 
only that they have had the mumps, the measles, 
and perhaps the chicken-pox. 


A FELLOW wrote to a down-town store as 
follows: ‘“‘Dear sur: if yew hev gut a book 
called Danicl Webster on a brige, please send 
me a coppy by Pyser’s express c. o. d.—i want 
to git it ter-morrer if I kin, cause my spelin- 
teacher says i oughter hev it.” 


“THERE are too many women in the world; 
sixty thousand more women than men in Massa- 
chusetts,”” growled the husband. ‘That is the 
survival of the fittest, my dear,’’ replied the 
wife. 

An Irishman went to the theuter for the first 
time. Just as the curtain descended on the first 
act a boiler in the basement exploded, and he 
was blown through the roof, coming down in the 
next street. After coming to his senses, he asked: 
‘“* An’ what piece do yez play nixt?”’ 


A good square kick will sometimes help a man 
further along in this world toward independ- 
ence and prosperity than a dozen pulls by the 
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hand.—Derrik. We know several men whom 
we would admire to help along toward inde- 
pendence and prosperity. 


Mrs. ParTINGTON, in illustration of the prov- 
erb, *‘ A soft answer turneth awav wrath,” says 
tiat “It is better to speak paragorically of a 
person than to be all the time flinging epi- 
taphs.”’ 


Tuts world would be a dreadfully silent place 
if people talked as little as they thought. 


Tue leaves of trees, like summer boarders 
with bills unpaid, take their departure, leaving 
their trunks behind them. 


“Wuat’s the mattcr, my dear?” said a kind 
wife to her husband, who bad sat for half an 
bour with his face buried in his hands, and ap- 
parently in great tribulation. ‘Oh, I don’t 
know ; I’ve felt like a fool all day.’’ ‘* Well,” 
said his wife, consolingly, “‘ you look the very 
picture of what you feel.” 

THE Boston Transcript gives the following ac- 
count of the origin of a word: A great many 
years ago, a poor beggar explained his ragged 
appearance by observing: ‘I have no money to 
buy new clothing, and mend I can’t.” And his 
class have been called mendicants ever since. 


Henny Erskrnz, happening to be retained for 
a client by the name of Tickle, began his speech 
in opening the case thus: ‘Tickle, my client, 
the defendant, my lord,” and upon procecding, 
was interrupted by laughter in court, which was 
greatly increased when the judge, Lord Kames, 
exclaimed: “Tickle him yourself, Harry ; you 
are as able to do itas Iam!” 

















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as pudlishers see fit to send us. in these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and aiso to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
éetter class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





Tue History OF THE ORIGIN OF ALL TiINGs: 
Including the History of Man, By L. M. Ar- 
nold, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1852. Now 
publisued by Annie Getche}l, M.D., Boston. 
This is an octavo volume of nearly five hun- 

dred pages, purporting to be “ Written by God’s 

Holy Spirits, through an Earthly Medium,” viz., 

L. M. Arnold, The work was published in parts, 

in 1852, and pretty widely circulated, but for 

many years it has been out of print, and is now 





revived by Dr. Getcbell, as a work full of inter- 
est to all who find comfort and upbuilding in 
what is called “the Spiritual Philosophy.” 
There seems to pervade the whole work, wheth- 
er it come from the author, or those wh», it is 
stated, spoke through him, a highly moral and 
religious spirit. Of course the framework of the 
doctrine would not be accepted by evangelical 
teachers, though many passages would grace any 
discourse on picty and religion. Price, $2. It 
may be ordered through the JouRNAL office. 


How To BE WELL; or, Common-Sense Medical 
Hygiene. A book for the people, giving direc- 
tions for the treatment of acute diseases with- 
out the use o: drug medicines; ulso hints on 
general health care. By M. Augusta Fair- 
child, M.D. 8. R. Wells & Co., Publishers, 
1879. pp. 180. Price, $1. 

This is a crisp, carnest, straightforward work, 
simple and plain enough in its style to be under- 
stood readily by common pcople, yet full of that 
medical culture which comprehends the princi- 
ples, and lies at the foundation of sucecssful 
medica practice. 

The author has been graduated for many years, 
and in active practice, and brings to the work in 
hand experience, and facts which have grown 
up under her own inspection ; therefore she is 
able to understand what topics to treat and how 
to treat them, in order to make a book for the 
people, which shall lezxd towards health, and io 
thousands of instances obviate all necessity for 
the delay and expense of obtaining medical 
advice. ‘Lhe people are trying to know some- 
thing about themselves and how to care for the 
health of the family, avoiding thereby serious 
illness, by avoiding ¢he causes, and nipping in 
the bud attacks of disease before they become 
unmanageable. 

The book before us undertakes to teach the 
common people—th2se who have no technical 
knowledge of Physiology and Hygicne - how tu 
treat themselves: and their ‘amilies according to 
the true hesling art. It cpens with an ¢xplana- 
tion of the Hygienic medical system, gives the 
philosophy of the two grand remedial agents— 
water and movements. We have a chapter show- 
ing how to apply the wet sheet; abdominal 
bandages; wet compress; fomentation; sitz 
bath ; foot bath ; and everything that relates to 
the application of water for the cure of discase. 

There is a chapter on the general character 
of fever; its nature and how to treat it; an- 
other chapter on typhus fever; another on 
eruptive fevers, such as chicken-pox, measles, 
and scarlet fever. The subject of the throat and 
lungs, and their di eases and how to treat them, 
is an interesting ch»ypter, especially tu those 
who have children afflicted with the liability to 
croup, quinsy, inflammation and irritation of the 
lungs ; another form of fever is inflammation of 
the stomach, which is presented ‘n ali its varied 
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phases, with the proper suggestions as to treat- 
ment. We have also a chapter on the nervous 
system, which explains that mysterious difficulty 
called nervousness, and shows how health must 
come to the people of this country, through 
Physiological living, not by means of anodyncs 
and tonics. The great subject of indiges‘ion 
and all the symptoms which belong to that cen- 
tral trouble. Its phases are numerous, and its 
treatment really simple, when properly under- 
stood. Millions of people are dragging out a 
miserable existence, through the want of knowl- 
edge of the proper kinds of food, who have in- 
digestion, and all the evils that grow from it; 
whereas, a little information as to the selection 
and preparation, and use of food, would obviate 
their troubles. 

A chapter is devoted to food, and true Hygiene, 
as it relates to diet, and is plainly and forcibly 
set forth. Dress, or the proper method of cloth- 
ing the system, a most important subject, is 
treated with plainness, and illustrated by engray- 
ings. 

This book, How to be Well, is written in the 
interest of the public, not of physicians. If 
people would learn to live rightly, and learn 
somcthing of disease, and the proper method of 
obviating it, the public health would be thereby 
greatly enhanced, and physicians would find little 
to do. 

This work seems to go right home to the sub- 
ject for which it was designed, and we are mis- 
taken if it does not command a large circulation. 





A MAGNIFICENT REPLY TO Cox. Robert G. In- 
GEKSOLL’Ss ATTACK ON THE BIBLE. By 8. V. 
Leech, D.D. J. K. Funk & Co., 21 and 23 
Barclay Street, New York, Publishers. Price, 
10 cents. 

This work of Dr. Leech is an able effort in the 
right direction. In the Bible we have the sound- 
ect morals, the tenderest affection, the most loyal 
patriotism, the grandest poetry, the best history 
of the human race, and the basis of the richest 
civilization known to mankind. The blemishes 
which skepticism claims to have found in its 
narratives, is one of the best evidences of its 
genuine character; for it does not conceal the 
shcrtcomings, when they cxist, of its chief char- 
acters. Whero the Bible is widely read we have 
the best general ethics; socicty is safest, and 
the highest type of civilization is found. In 
spite of the errors and weaknesses of religious 
men, the general integrity and moral worth of 
those who believe in the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
Joseph, and Paul, stand peerless upon the rec- 
ords of the race. Hence, we say the work of 
Dr. Leech is in the right direction, able and 
satisfactory. 

Lire or T. De Witt Tatmagee, D.D. ; and the 


History of the Brooklyn Tabernacle, with 
Specimens of his Oratory. Edited by Juhu 





Lobb, F.R.G.8., of The Christian Age, London, 
107 Ficet Street. 1879. 

This is a handsomely printed volume, of 192 
pages, giving a history of Mr. Talmage, his tal- 
ents, peculiarities, and labors, in an interesting 
and racy manner. The editor had the good 
sense to quote liberally from the speeches and 
writings of Mr. Talmage, so that the book is 
not the editor’s opinions, but the life and 
labor of the man himself: and one who reads it 
becomes intimately familiar with his style of 
thinking, and the moral and spiritual toue of the 
subject of the biography. In the preface pago 
of the second edition of the Life of Dr. Talmage, 
we find these words: “Three thousand copies 
of the Life of Dr. Talmage were solu within 
three hours of its publication.” So it would 
seem that Mr. Talmage is reaping a harvest of 
popularity in England, quite equal, if not supe- 
rior, to anything which has attended him in his 
own country, indicated in the rush to hear him, 
and partly by the sale of this book. The work 
contains 2 phrenological description of Mr. Tal- 
mage by Prof. L. N. Fowler, now of London, 
formerly of New York. 

Moner : Jts Definition and Tests, ete. By John 
8. Bender. Plymouth, Ind. 1879. 

This is a well-printed pamphlet of 84 pages, 
and presents the Greenback phase of finance in 
a clear and strong light. The author is sincere, 
thoroughly in earnest, and evidently writes to 
be read and believed ; and this fact alone would 
make the book worth reading by any man, no 
matter if he were a “gold bug” or a “ bloated 
bondholder.”” The finuncial question seems to 
be thoruughly understood by so many people it 
is a wonder we do not all learn to “sce cye to 
eye.” Itis a marvel that good men and strong 
thinkers should be so diametrically opposed as 
they ure on finance. All being sinecre, each 
knowing it all, yet squarely opposed. Ik finance 
2n insoluble mystery? Time, common sense, 
economy, and industry seem to he settling it, 
while gold and greenbacks “are kissing each 
other.” 

Facts Asout Tosacco.—Compiled by Profes- 
sor Edward P. Thwing. N. Funk & Co., Pub- 
lishers, New York. 25 cents. May be ordered 
from this office. 

Prof. Thwing, as is usua] with him, talks 
strongly on nezrly every phase of tobacco and its 
use. No analysis of the book, for which we 
have room, could do it justice. Every person 
who uses tobacco, or who is likely to form the 
habit, should spend the cost of three cigars for 
“Facts About Tobacco.” The use of tobacco 
is the crying evil of the time, and the matter is 
all the more sad because its use is considered 
respectable, and by very many is supposed to be 
harmless. ‘Twenty million people in America 
need ‘* Facts About Tobacco.” 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Tue Darsy: a Journal of Pure Literature, con- 
ducted by John Lobb, F.R.G.S., managing editor 
of the Christian Age, editor of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Story,”” and of the “‘ Life of Rev. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage.” London, 1879. This is a handsome 
quarto weekly, full of living literature, largely 
drawn from Amcrican sources, which must tend 
to infuse into the minds of the more wide- 
awake English readers the spirit of progress, 
which grows out of the wonderful agencies at 
work in this new pioneer country, rich in lands 
and mines, and broad enough to absorb and em- 
ploy the surplus labor of the world. The selec- 
tions are excellent, and the entire spirit of the 
work is admirable. 


Tae Year-Book oF Epvucation For 1879: 
A Dictionary of Information for the Use of 
Teachers, School-officers, Parents, and others. 
New York: E. Steiger. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. The 566 large octavo pages of this 
work are packed with statistics of schools and 
colleges in the different States and Territories, 
school legislation, educational publications, 
and general information on topics relating to 
Education. We sce in this year’s book an en- 
cyclopedia of school knowledge, and wonder 
how it could be collected and so admirably ar- 
ranged. 

American Macuinist: This bright, spicy, 
sensible quarto weekly, devoted to practical 
mechanics and engineers, is one of the best, 
carefully written, well illustrated, and full of 
real merit. An article, ‘‘ Use and Abuse of the 
Engine-lathe,” is worth a year’s subscription. 
Its editorials also have the true ring; one in 
particular, ‘‘ Kid-Glove Naval Engineers,” is a 
sharp criticism, and overhauls without gloves 
the U. 8. Naval academicians. 


Unitep States Mepicat CoLLeGe OF THE 
Ciry oF New York, incorporated May, 1878. 
Second Annual Announcement, 114 and 116 
East 13th street, New York. This college has 
a strong faculty, which is much in earnest for 
thorough medical culture. Prof. Robert A. 
Gunn, M.D., Dean; Prof. Alexander Wilder, 
M.D., Secretary. 

New York MEnicaL CoLLece anp HosPiTaL 
FoR WomesnN, 301 Lexington avenue, corner 
87th street, New York. Annual Announcement. 
Mrs. C. 8. Lozier, M.D., stands at the head of 
the faculty, and is well sustained by excellent 
names. 

Tue Sprrit Record, aND OTHER Poems. By 
H. Clarence Gibbs. This handsome book of 76 
pages contains sixty poems, always elevated in 
sentiment and often flowing with smooth and 
easy measure. The author was a pupil of ours, 
and we shall treasure his book of poems as a 
souvenir. 





BER AS A BEVERAGE: an Address of the Rev. 
G.W. Hughey, A.M., in Reply to the Annual Ad- 
dress of H. Rueter, President of the Nineteenth 
Annual Convention of the Beer Brewers’ Con- 
gress. Published by the National Temperance 
Society, 58 Reade street, New York, 1879. 
Price, 10 cents. This is an able and much- 
needed effort, and deals effectively with the 
false claims of the beer brewers, and the errone- 
ous pretensions of their customers and apolo- 
gists. Let it be widely circulated. 


HisToRY OF THE DiscovERY oF AN4&s- 
THESIA. By J. Marion Sims, M.D., LL.D., of 
New York, with a likeness of Crawford W. 
Long, M.D. Richmond, Va., 1877; New York, 
1879. This appears to be an exhaustive history 
of the subject of the discovery and use of 
agents to obviate pain in surgical operations, 
and should be in the library of every physician 
and dentist. 

New York Press AssociatTion.—T wenty-third 
Annual Convention at Rochester, N. Y., June 17 
and 18, 1879. This handsome pamphlet con- 
tains the proccedings of the convention. The 
address by Hon. Whitelaw Reid, of the New 
York Tribune, is a masterly affair, full of clean- 
cut common sense, and yaluable to the editorial 
fraternity. The poem by George Alfred Towns- 
end is excellent. 

“PLant Sweet Flowers on my Grave.” A 
new song and chorus, by E. Fox. F. W. Hel- 
mick, Cincinnati, O. 40 cents. 

State Arcus (Vol. I, No. 1.), Springficld, Il. 
—This is a large three-column quarto weekly, 
very handsomely printed on large type. Its 
vignette is the State ‘capital and nine portraits 
of distinguished Mlinoisans, with Lincoln at 
their head. This first number bristles with 
talent and spirit, and we welcome, with pleasure, 
the new candidate for fame and fortune. 


Tue MusicaL Trape Review, weekly, 23 
Union Square, N. Y. $4 a year. 

THe Art AMATEUR: a Monthly Journal, de- 
voted to the Cultivation of Art in the Household. 
Montague Marks, publisher, 571 Broadway, New 
York. 

Tne New Era, Columbus, O.: an independ- 
ent temperance advocate, published weekly, by 
T. J. Wyscarver, Esq. A. J. Bowen, editor. 
We wish it abundant success. 

ConceRT Exercises for Sunday-schools and 
Juvenile Organizations. No.1. The Christian’s 
Journey. No. 2. The Story of Redeeming 
Love. 16 pagesecach. Price, 6 cts., or 60 cts. 
a dozen. J. 8. Ogilvic, publisher, 29 Rose 
strect, New York. These are well adapted to 
make the work of the Sunday-school easy, 
popular, and very interesting, and should be 
widely used. 





